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Now is the Time to Begin.a Course in 
ACCOUNTANCY 


A good thing is better the sooner you get 2. 





You will probably have more time for study during 
the next six months than at any other period of the year. 
It is a good time to create a reserve of ability, a surplus of 
knowledge—assets which are sure to prove of value to you 
next year. 


The extension course which we offer involves a study 
of accounting, auditing and commercial law. The subjects 
are correlated. Only a nominal charge is made to cover 
the actual cost of material and service. By offering the 
course on this basis, we have been able to render better 
service, and the results have been more satisfactory than 
could be possible under any other plan. This is a service 
proposition, and it is our wish that you take advantage of 
it and benefit by it. Over five hundred commercial teachers 
have subscribed for this course. For specific information 
as to the benefits accruing to those who have completed 
the course, write for a copy of “Evidence.” 


Upon subscribing for the course, you will receive a 
set of reference texts, a supply of stationery, a loose-leaf 
binder in which to file working papers, another binder in 
which to file model solutions, and a series of thirty units, 
each containing sixteen pages of discussion, questions and 
problems. All questions and problems are taken from 
C. P. A. and Institute Examinations. Details are elimi- 
nated. A knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping is a prerequisite to enrollment. In short, the 
course is planned specifically for commercial teachers, and 
it is assumed that the subscriber has already successfully 
taught the usual commercial subjects. The course may be 
completed at your own convenience. There is no time 
limit on it. 

Don’t forget to write for a copy of “Evidence,” and 
for complete information about this service proposition. 


C. P. A. DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 


“The Balance Sheet”’ will be sent to com- 
mercial teachers and school officials, who are 
interested in commercial education, without 
charge, upon request. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 10 
cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
All orders for additional copies should be 
placed by the teacher and should reach us 
not later than the Ist of the month, as it 


goes to press on the 15th. Kindly do not 


instruct your students to write for copies. 


We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to re_ 
ceive his copy of ‘““The Balance Sheet”’ for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not be able 
to supply a duplicate copy. We are glad to 
furnish duplicate copies as long as our supply 
is not exhausted. Back numbers of the 
following issues are still available, and copies 
will be mailed upon request: 


SS ee ee 1919 
TN i, clebiGinpiteiots lai 1920 
September. --__._----- 1920 

SN Cee 1921 
September.....---.--- 1921 
(6 ST MN epee se 1921 
November-__.....---- 1921 
December_.-_...--.-- 1921 
| OE OE Ee 1922 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 
The Balance Sheet, c/o South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In this issue the April and May 
numbers are combined. During 
March the editorial staff and the 
printers were so badly afflicted by 
the “‘flu’’ that we were not able to 
get the March number out on 
time, and it was also found that 
it would not be possible to get the 
April number out until the latter 
part of the month. It was, there- 
fore, felt that it would be better 
to combine the April and May 
issues so that both numbers 
might reach the teachers before 
May Day. 





This is the last issue of ‘The 
Balance Sheet’ for the present 
school year. The next issue will 
2ppear early in September. We 
are now confronted with the 
problem of revising our circula- 
tion list. In view of the many 
changes that will be made by 
teachers before the beginning of 
the next school year, this is cer- 
tain to be a big problem. You 
can assist us by writing at once 
and informing us as to whether 
or not you contemplate a change 
in position for the next school 
year. If you are not planning 
a change in position, we can re- 
tain your present address on the 
list. If you contemplate a change, 
we must be informed. UNLESS 
YOU ADVISE US PROMPTLY 
WHERE YOU PLAN TO TEACH 
IN SEPTEMBER, YOU MAY NOT 
RECEIVE THE NEXT ISSUE OF 
THE BALANCE SHEET. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


by 


S. J. HUGHES 
Peabody High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There are 
two general 
schools of 
opinion on the 
teaching of 
this subject. 
One holds that 
it should be 
considered 
from the stand- 
point of ge- 
ographic intlu- 
ence. This 
group. thinks 
that the most 
important 
item is geogra- 
phy and that 
the industries 
are somewhat influenced by geographic con- 
ditions such as nearness to raw materials and 
nearness to markets. 

The other group maintains that it is highly 
important for the knowledge of industrial 
processes to be implanted in the mind of the 
student in order best to fit him for the work 
which he assumes upon leaving school. It is 
held by this group that any geography that 
is touched upon is merely incidental and 
should be‘ completely subordinated to the 
study of process. It has been my experience 
that no matter what anyone may adopt as 
his vocation he will find that it is very bene- 
ficial to know something of the processes 
which the materials undergo that he works 
with or helps to produce. 

“Commerce and Industry” in Pittsburgh 
is a one semester subject. I wish it might be 

iven more time, for in order to cram into a 
alf year’s work as much as possible some 
things must necessarily go begging. 

For general consideration and allowing for 
the difficulties mentioned, I should like to 
discuss brietly my outline of Commerce and 
Industry. The text book we use in Pitts- 
burgh starts out with the several industries 
and then generalizes. However, in discussing 
the industries the author gives considerable 
time to geography and conditions occurring in 
the several political units, such as Canada, 
Great Britain, Latin America and similar 
divisions. Since the vast majority of stu- 
dents are fitted for work locally it is always 
best to give. local matters and local indus- 
tries preference. 

It has been decreed by the ‘‘Powers that 
be” here in Pittsburgh, that considerable 
emphasis should be placed upon the study of 
manufacturing methods, especially those of 
iron and steel, glass and the lesser of our 





local industries. In order to present these 
in such a way as to establish a continuity 
in the every-day work, I have found it to 
great advantage to adopt a systematic pres- 
entation. I group them according to process 
which will emphasize manufacturing methods. 
Another grouping could be made according 
to the kind of raw material used. There is 
no direct connection between the iron and 
steel industry and Heinz’s 57 Varieties. Both 
are very important locally as well as nation- 
ally, but it can readily be seen that the kind 
of material which contributes to iron and 
steel is of a different source than the material 
assembled in a bottle of pickles. It is not 
difficult to get any reaction from the students 
when studying either industry, for it is quite 
a popular as well as an interesting trip to be 
shown through the Heinz Plant, and one 
cannot go very far in Pittsburgh without 
coming in contact with a steel mill. But to 
consider industries in a haphazard way is 
not satisfactory. 

It is neither here nor there to say, that to 
group the industries according to the source 
of raw materials rather than according to the 
process is the better method. The three 
groups divided according to raw materials 
are, animal, vegetable and mineral. Under 
these three groups may be gathered very 
nicely any and all of the industries desired 
as I have said before. 

But since it seems important to lay par- 
ticular stress on the various processes in 
manufacture and thereby give some idea of 
the amount and kind of work necessary to 
turn out any given product, I have preferred, 
in teaching this subject, to group the indus- 
tries according to the types of their various 
processes. There are a number of names 
that may be given to these types, such as, 
Continuous, Assembling, Conversion, Syn- 
thetical, Analytical, By-Product and Non- 
By-Product, but for the average student of 
the high school a good classification would be 
Mechanical, Chemical and Assembling. 

Before beginning to teach anything about 
each individual industry, a more or less 
elaborate introduction may be created. This 
may require as much as a week and a half to 
cover completely. This introduction should 
be historical in nature. It should include a 
definition of commerce; the relation of com- 
merce to occupation, that is, primitive or 
extractive occupations belonging to localities 
less important in the commercial world than 
communities boasting of a large supply of 
skilled labor, etc.; the development of a 
community, whether a city, state or princt- 
pality, from its early stage, step by step, to 
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its present stage; the development of the 
market place from the earliest times. This 
last can be traced back to the time it was 
necessarily the function of the medicine man 
in the tribe to provide a trading place down 
through the various religious pilgrimages, 
religious games, fairs, expositions of inter- 
national scope to the industrial exposition 
train of present day use. This whole intro- 
duction should sum up and drive home the 
fact that a community advances in direct 
ratio to the amount of skill and ability put 
forth in the functioning of the industry of 
that community. I usually conclude with 
this equation: raw materials plus methods 
of manufacture equals product: which is to 
say that a community may have natural 
resources in abundance, but unless it can 
attain a sufficient degree of skill in manu- 
facture and development of various technical 
engineers its product will not compete in the 
open market, and the community will rank 
in commercial importance in a directly pro- 
portionate ratio. 

The object of this preamble is to create an 
atmosphere and to delineate some definite 
aim for the study of the individual industries 
now to follow.. The methods attached to this 
introduction will, of course, be a matter of 
your own judgment and will likewise determine 
the length of time you spend on it. I seldom 
devote more than seven or eight periods. 
The question is, is this too much or too little, 
Perhaps it might be done in half that time. 

If the foregoing introduction seems lon 
or unnecessary the teacher can use as fans | 
of it as desired and then he can start in upon 
the industries. It seems to me to be prefer- 
able to show some purpose in studying the 
processes of industry before starting upon 
them. At the outset I take up and define 
each process, stating that it is desirable to 
classify the industries in which people are 
engaged and upon which they depend. I tell 
the group that under Mechanical we will 
consider those industries in which the raw 
material undergoes a purely mechanical or 
harid labor treatment in preparation; those 
industries in which some chemical change 
takes place in the raw material, we will clas- 
sify as Chemical. By that time someone in 
the group will discover something lacking. 
It invariably happens with me that some 
Jewish boy realizes that here is a chance to 
eliminate Henry Ford and he immediately 
and without hesitation or mental reservation 
whatsoever proceeds to tell the world that 
the automobile industry will not fit. It 
refuses to classify. It is then an easy matter 
to find a name for the classifications that will 
fit an industry which gathers together as its 
raw material the finished product of other 
industries, assembles them in an orderly 
fashion and turns out another distinct com- 
modity. Say what you will, but when it 
comes to picking out the defects of one’s 
work or helping out in classroom discussions, 
I almost always find that the Jewish boy or 
girl is right on the job. 


The general discussion on processes would 
not be complete without someone noticing or 
you suggesting that some mechanical agency 
will take the place of hand labor, and that 
in each process some sort of energy, either 
supplanting or collateral to hand labor, is 
used. Steam, wind or water power, coal, oil, 
gas and electricity may then be classified 
under the general heading of Energies. 


It is now time for the first industry which 
ought te be started the second week and not 
much later than the third. In my work I 
make it a point to show that the community 
which enjoys the higher position of promi- 
nence in commercial activities is the one which 
has passed through the stage of simple hand- 
ling of raw materials and is now engaging 
highly developed technical organizations in 
the turning out of its product. That is to 
say, and I frequently use this as an illustra- 
tion, that if the technical engineer or the 
highly skilled workman had only the products 
of two communities to guide him, he could 
choose from them which community would 
be more in need of his skill and training. The 
thing for the student to decide is in which 
community a highly skilled man would locate. 
I assume extremes in order to illustrate this. 
I take for example, lumber—not furniture, 
just sawed lumber from one community, and 
dye-stuffs, cash registers or ignition systems 
as a product of the other community. The 
student has no trouble in sending our friend, 
the technical engineer, to his proper destina- 
tion and on his way rejoicing. 

It is then a comparatively small matter to 
get the class to see that a certain order of 
development exists in types of industry. 
First in this order would be the various 
Mechanical Industries followed by the Chem- 
ical and Assembling. Taking them up in 
this way it is a good thing to impress upon 
the group again that a community enjoys 
commercial distinction in ratio direct to its 
skill and it does not hurt a bit to keep pound- 
ing and driving the fact home that nothing 
succeeds as successfully as good honest work. 


The average student will quickly see that 
the industry will take a certain raw material, 
develop it, change it or act upon it in some 
way to make it attractive and consequently 
marketable. Any industry, therefore, may 
be handled more easily by dividing into it 
three stages: Raw Materials, Methods of 
Manufacture and Marketing. Raw materials, 
whether of animal, vegetable or mineral 
source, where and how secured and the units 
by which it is quoted, such as bushels, bales 
or tons constitutes the first step. The second 
step would be the method of manufacturing 
and would involve a comparison of methods 
to show the degree of progress and the com- 
mercial importance of the countries or polit- 
ical units compared. In other words, one 
would try to determine whether primitive or 
advanced methods are used and where such 
are in use. This is the most important of the 
three steps under consideration. 
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The third step would have for its object a 
study of marketing the finished product. 
This would involve a discussion of where it 
is sold; the channels of trade, from the man- 
ufacturer through the jobber and other 
factors down to the consumer; and the units 
by which each different group of middlemen 
handle the product, that is, by the carload, 
bushel or bale. 

Incidental to the discussion of these three 
steps it is usually observed by some member 
of the group that considerable distance sep- 
arates each one; as for example, wheat raised 
in Dakota, milled in Minneapolis and sold in 
Boston. It is not necessary to break into the 
discussion long to explain that transportation 
is a very important collateral function. But 
one should not allow the discussion to revert 
to former channels without some reference to 
the manner in which these industries, which 
one sees about him, manage to handle all of 
the bulky, heavy material after it leaves the 
railroad and is carried from process to process 
through the factory. Thus is introduced 
two types of transportation, Inside or Inner 
and Outside or Outer. 

At this point I like to show that certain 
industries build certain types of buildings, 
either vertical or horizontal, to fit as nearly 
as possible their inner transportation require- 
ments. It is easy to get the group to-see 
why a tlour mill or a grain elevator is built on 
perpendicular lines and equipped with spouts 
on the outside which can be lowered at will, 
while a steel mill is not usually high, but 
spreads out over a large portion of ground 
and makes use of a number of large, heavy 
machines to carry its material from one pro- 
cess to another. Thus little side lines can 
easily be added in the discussion of each 
iridustry. 

I usually take up the industries in the 
following order: 

Mechanical: Milling and the various grain 
industries; spinning cotton, tlax, silk and 
wool, fishing and canning, meat packing and 
the cattle industry, along with dairying and 
ice cream making. The grouping, of course, 
is made according to the chief product or 
main process. 

Chemical: Rubber, paper, clay and pot- 
tery, sugar refining, explosives, artificial 
coloring or dye stuffs, glass, iron and steel. 

Assembling: Automobile, cash register, or 
some other similar industry. 

I always spend two weeks or more on iron 
and steel here in Pittsburgh. The length of 
time of course is optional, but since it is our 
chief local industry we treat it with all due 
deference. 

The program to be followed in taking up 
each industry may vary somewhat. Schools 
that are fortunate enough to have access to 
a motion picture machine find it beneficial 
to show films of at least one or two indus- 
tries. This along with a suitable collection 
of specimens showing certain products in the 
various stages of development makes an 
attractive equipment. 


Some of us may be so fortunate as to have 
a lantern to show industry slides. Without 
some means of visualization it is very hard 
to stir up any enthusiasm or to get results, 
John H. Patterson, formerly president of the 
National Cash Register Company, recognized 
the benefits to be derived from visualization, 
His statement that the optic nerve is 20,000 
times stronger than other nerves that come 
into play in educational projects is a state- 
ment that has not yet been refuted. Anyone 
familiar with the things dene in his plant in 
an educational way will tell you that wherever 
possible pictures are used. If private enter- 
prise sees profit in the visualization means of 
getting some idea across, it is high time for 

ools to do the same. 

If it were possible, I know of nothing better 
than to have access to a picture machine for 
one period a week during twelve weeks of the 
course. Using the machine to begin the 
study of an industry, one could then lecture 
along with the pictures or could have a stu- 
dent do so. It would be very important in 
the latter instance to select the right student, 
otherwise, the whole thing might become a 
farce. If your time is limited for the use of 
the machine I think it would be advisable for 
the teacher to be the principal speaker during 
the period. It would accomplish more in the 
end. As to arranging the slides those which 
pertain to raw materials should come first, 
followed by those on methods of manufacture 
and marketing. 

Without the use of the machine and with 
scarcely any specimens of products to work 
with a teacher in commerce is sorely handi- 
capped. In that case he must depend upon 
such help from the students as he can get. 
One or two reference books kept by the 
teacher from which assignments may be 
made from time to time will help. There was 
quite a sizable book in the libraries a few 
years ago called ‘‘Modern Industrial Prog- 
ress.’ This book contains some interesting 
facts about our industries and I found it was 
a great help when it came to making outside 
assignments to students. There are quite a 
number of other books equally as good. 

It is quite necessary to devote the greater 
part of the week to the study of a major 
industry. I usually start out with a general 
discussion of the industry with the aid of 
slides. After that we have a general dis- 
cussion by the group and finish with aquiz— 
sometimes oral, sometimes written. 

It may or may not interest you to know 
just how far I go into details. For your con- 
sideration I will take up the milling industry 
in fullest details. After getting the geo- 
graphic facts established, the next thing is to 
have the students determine in what group 
of raw materials the industry originates; 
that is, whether of vegetable, animal or min- 
eral source. As a general rule they know 
some of the countries which produce wheat. 
It- does not require much information to get 
the origin of the raw material established for 
most of them know that it is vegetable in 
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character. Under the heading of raw mate- 
rials I then give them an idea of how the 
various countries produce wheat. It is m 
main endeavor to keep before them at all 
times—and I keep pounding the same thought 
over and over—that the countries which are 
occupying strong positions of commercial 
importance in the world are those countries 
which have shown considerable intelligence 
in their work. It is not much of a task to get 
the students to see that a community will 
never get very far if it insists upon using a 
sharp pointed stick drawn by man power or 
oxen or beast of burden, while other commu- 
nities are using tractors and multiple plows 
of modern design. 


The former communities may still be 
harvesting with the back-breaking sickle or 
with scythes, and threshing by the tiail, win- 
nowing or similar methods, but the people 
who are stepping out in the front ranks of the 
industry are usually the members of a com- 
munity in which intelligent effort has been 
applied to the greatest advantage. That is 
not to say that one group is lazy and another 
industrious. It does say that one group has 
settled down to work out intelligently a 
means of producing greater quantities, and 
better quality with a minimum of labor. 


I like to impress upon the students that 
no matter how impossible conditions may 
seem, settling right down to work and going 
after a proposition in a businesslike way 
often brings results far in excess of all ex- 
pectations. The thing to do, is to get at it 
and work it out—get to work, in other words. 
One reason for doing this I suppose is, be- 
cause I have such a dislike for work myself. 
“It takes a thief to catch a thief.” 


No better example of what can be accom- 
plished in overcoming huge difficulties in the 
manner stated above can be found anywhere 
than in the history of wheat. The manner 
in which Spring wheat, Fyfe and Marquis 
varieties were brought into use is an excellent 
illustration. To be made to see that men 
did not lay down their tools and quit when- 
ever untoward circumstances arose has some 
value; and to know that men did not throw 
their hands imploringly to the god of harvest 
when the early frosts came and destroyed 
their crops, and, consequently, their season’s 
work perhaps on the very night preceding 
the day on which it was to be harvested is a 
lesson for all of us: to learn that they were 
not daunted, but stood firm and fought the 
frosts and short seasons with the best weapons 
on earth, their brains—all of this has powerful 
educational possibilities. Minnesota’s har- 
vest season is short; spring wheat is the 
result. Across the border the seasons are 
shorter; Fyfe wheat is the result. Farther 
away on the frontier the seasons are still 
shorter. Grain ripening one day earlier would 
beat the frost in this locality. A gentleman 
by the name of Marquis mastered wheat in 

e colder regions of Canada. If a student 
never learns anything else, of all the things 


we teach him in school, than to assemble his 
working tools and get right down to business 
and stay right with it to the finish whenever 
a hard proposition comes up, I should con- 
sider him as eligible to the honor roll list. 
We too often lose sight of this in our ardent 
drive on some particular subject. 

Along with the discussion of growing wheat 
and methods used I try to inject a little 
morn of the functions of the grain ele- 
vator. he grain elevator is built high wu 
in the air. Pictures will show this, but if 
you have no pictures we must then tell the 
students about it. If we tell them that ele- 
vators are divided into bins or cribs with 
openings, hoppers or spouts near the bottom, 
the reason for the vertical type of building 
immediately becomes evident. 


It is particularly difficult for students to 
understand why the grain elevator is such 
an important factor in wheat speculation. I 
mean, that unless your students are of senior 
grades, or considerably advanced, it is useless 
to spend any time discussing the economic 
functions of the grain elevator. Most of them 
can understand storage, warehouse receipts 
and other storage features, but the connection 
of storage wheat with the Chicago, Min- 
neapolis or other grain exchanges is vague to 
most students. Their background in this 
respect is as yet too shallow. With most 
men complete knowledge comes only after 
sad experience. I had an experience in Com- 
mercial Law class that would illustrate this 
lack of background. In discussing nego- 
tiability the text book gave two examples of 
promissory items something like this: 

“Ninety days after date I promise to pay 
to the order of John Dough, One Thousand 
($1,000.00) Dollars or at my election one 
thousand (1,000) bushels of wheat. 

Signed” 

A young lad in the group who is the son 
of one of the local political celebrities im- 
mediately demonstrated the character of his 
background by informing me that the note 
was not negotiable because I would not know 
whether I was going to get elected until after 
election day. I was very happy that the 
boy was not a minister’s son for Coed then 
have had to wait until resurrection day! 

If one desired to explain the workings of 
the in exchange I should never consider 
it advisable even to hint at the speculative 
side. I should discuss it from the tlour 
miller’s standpoint. This would illustrate 
the ligitimate purpose and the necessity of 
this means of marketing grain. For example, 
I would assume that a miller had received a 
very attractive bid on an order for ten 
thousand barrels of tlour. The delivery was 
to be distributed over a period of six months. 
Due to the fact that the price of grain tluc- 
tuates considerably as the seasons go, the 
the price of raw materials at the time the 
tour is ready to be delivered might be de- 
cidely unfavorable to the miller. He does 
not want to lose money on the deal, neither 
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does he wish to lose the order. He must 
have some means of protecting himself 
against the loss due to change in prices. The 
result is option wheat—dealing in futures. 

Going any farther than this, would in most 
cases be absolutely over the heads of the 
group. I have never found a student, in 
the few times I have discussed speculating 
in wheat, who was able to explain correctly 
and definitely how and why a man sold his 
option and bought cash wheat when he was 
ready to grind the tlour. The need for 
storage, the cost of storage and carrying 
charges may be made somewhat apparent, 
but “short and long’’ marketing has never 
proved quite satisfactory in class-room 
development. 

Far better would it be to spend the time 
in discussing other features relative to 
marketing the raw material: the units by 
which grain is sold; the number of bushels 
of wheat in a carload; the number of barrels 
of tlour that a carload will produce: certain 
special features peculiar to location, such as 
the milling-in-transit provisions made by the 
interstate commerce commission for the 
benefit of so-called country mills. This last 
suggestion would apply only in schools where 
such traffic provisions are in effect. It 
would concern localities whose milling in- 
dustries are subject to railroad hauls on which 
a special freight rate applies. 

For example there is a tat rate on wheat 
from Minneapolis to Chicago. The towns 
between would be severely handicapped if 
some provision had not been made for them. 
A “milling-in-transit” allowance is provided 
by the I. C. C. Discussing any of the above 
named side lights would be of great local 
importance, but would be of little value to 
students who expect to settle down in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The same attention to manufacturing de- 
tail and the same definite aim is desirable 
in considering the next division of the in- 
dustry; that of methods of manufacturing. 
In discussing this as well as the other phases 
of the work it is somewhat due the student 
to be set right in regard to the marvelous 
implements used. I mean, that we are apt 
to be too highly enthusiastic over a certain 
machine which someone has invented. This 
enthusiasm is apt to create the impression 
that the invention or machine referred to is 
the product of some superhuman brain. It 
may discourage rather than inspire. 

Very few inventions have been put forth 
by men under haphazard conditions. A 
survey of inventions of any and all types 
will show that in the majority of cases the 
product was not entirely original in con- 
ception. The inventor simply took the 
knowledge that society in general or his 
special experience in the industry proffered. 
He went to work and applied himself to the 
task. He used the conditions and knowledge 
afforded him and in most cases after a series 
of failures produced a machine or an imple- 
ment that did the work. 


——————————— 


For a long time I was led to believe that 
the cotton gin was a marvelous creation, 
I was under the impression that a man by 
the name of Whitney sat down on a chair 
and began to think about cotton seed. When 
he arose from that chair, behold he had 
created a cotton gin—a machine that has 
since revolutionized the cotton industry, 
Wonderful! This impression received a sad 
jolt when upon later investigation I learned 
that this man Whitney was not a superhuman 
type of man at all, but merely a man who 
had an idea conceived from other ideas and 
experiences and by close application and 
hard work evolved the cotton gin. A teacher 
who in his enthusiasm creates such a false 
impression as this first one of mine usually 
falls from his pedestal later on when the’ 
student’s ideas of invention are corrected. 


Keeping in mind the danger of this false 
impression I like to emphasize the accom- 
plishments and possibilities of modern 
machinery. I use to advantage the contrast 
between the millstone method of grinding 
tlour and the roller mill process. There is 
something significant in the fact that Buda- 
pest dates back to the days when Rome was 
in her prime and the fact that Minneapolis 
is a city of scarcely a hundred years. Both 
are prominent in tlour milling circles, but 
which is the more prominent is not hard to 
detect. 


Skipping hastily over the other details, for 
I have already dwelt longer than necessary on 
this phase, I would say that under methods 
of manufacturing I try to develop some idea 
of both processes for contrast. 


For example the following is a brief out- 
line of stages in process which I discuss under 
the roller mill or patent tlour milling method: 
the grain of wheat as it arrives at the top of 
the mill and is automatically weighed; 
screened; cleaned and steamed; put through 
corrugated and smooth rolls; sifted through 
bolting cloths; fibre extracted; bran ex- 
tracted; middlings and low grade flour, 
patent tlour of various grades made and 
bleached by means of electrified air and 
finally packed in sacks for shipment. 


I also mention the types of conveyors used 
and call attention to the fact that gravity is 
a very important item of so-called inner 
carriers or inner transportation. The average 
student does not readily understand what a 
spiral conveyor is, but the girls usually know 
how a meat grinder works and the boy as he 
comes from shop practice in his school work 
knows something about a brace and bit or 
a drill. Explaining that this type of conveyor 
functions in like manner usually gets the 
idea over nicely. 


In the same manner I present the idea of 
what a corrugated roll is. Everyone knows 
what corduroy is and readily understands 
the kind of surface a roll would have if 
covered with steel facing of the nature of 
corduroy. 
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Under marketing about all the time that 
one lias to give to this is taken up in describ- 
ing the various channels of trade, such as the 
manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler and re- 
tailer. Storage and warehousing the product 
is also included. If further time can be de- 
voted to marketing the teacher might discuss 
the various materials used for containers: 
such as wood, cotton, paper and jute. It 
often occurs that the student recalls seeing a 
sack of tour marked 24% pounds or )% barrel. 
It then becomes a simple problem of arith- 
metic to determine that a forty-nine pound 
sack is marketed as a 4 barrel and so on 
with the various other sizes. It is also im- 
portant to call attention to the fact that the 
by-products, bran and feed, are sold in units 
of hundredweight or ton. Going further into 
the subject of marketing is not feasible. 
Time does not permit and it is also beyond 
the scope of the subject. 


Certain features of outside transportation, 
that is from mill to market or from source of 
raw material to the mill, are discussed from 
time to time. I have already referred to one 


_ phase of this in speaking of milling-in-transit 


rates for Minneapolis to Chicago points. The 
difference in freight rates between water and 
rail carriers is an important side light on 
transportation. There are many others 
equally important of which space prevents 
a discussion. In a locality where export 
shipments are handled by local industries the 
lighterage system of transferring the com- 
modity at the ports is one of these. 


For laboratory work one might get a set of 
statistics and have the students make graphs 
to illustrate them. A problem might be 
assigned which requires them to make up a 
carload of tlour in 4% and \ size sacks to 
meet a minimum requirement of 60,000 
pounds. This type of problem will bring out 
and develop the difference between carload-— 
designated as ‘‘C. L.”—and less than carload, 
or “L. C. L.,” shipments and also the freight 
rates involved. 


After suitable discussion, lantern work, 
laboratory work and quiz, I feel ready to pass 
on to the next industry. Our course covers 
a period of twenty weeks of which I devote 
from twelve to fourteen weeks to the study 
of the major industries. I consider each 
industry in practically the same manner as 
I do the milling industry. Please do not 
misunderstand me. I do not go into details 
as severely as the previous outline on milling 
industry would indicate. You will under- 
stand that there are a number of details 
mentioned that are merely brought in to the 
discussion to give some idea of how com- 
pletely any prominent local industry should 
be treated. These are hints and suggestions 
and are not by any means an only path 
through the wilderness. 

In taking up any industry I follow the 
order already mentioned. The mechanical 
industry group comes first; then the more 
highly technical in their order. After finish- 


ing the work on the industries I devote some 
time to the study of transportation. While 
doing so I take up a little of the history of 
transportation, trying to show the trend of 
opinion and effort at the present time. Some 
time is spent in discussing the advantage of 
water transportation, barge canals and the 
possibilities of a wider scope of motor truck 
operation, and so on. The electric railway 
comes in for its share of the attention. Elec- 
trifying steam roads gets some mention. You 
all know about the usual topics that would 
be discussed under this topic. 

I devote a little time to discussing cranes, 
belt and spiral conveyors, scoop, cleat and 
grain conveyors, and other types of inside 
carriers, also emphasizing the different direc- 
tions of motion and traction that may be 
accomplished. The fact that goods are moved 
from one part of the factory to another, from 
one process to another, up, down, across, 
back, forward and around and on incline by 
means of special types of conveyors, cranes 
or other carriers, does not escape notice. 
Gravity is always given full consideration 
in its relation to an industry. It cuts down 
costs. 

In all this talk about an industry very 
little has been said about power. After I 
have finished transportation I give consider- 
able time to the subject of Energy. It helps 
to keep up the connection if we show by 
review that the more progressive communi- 
ties make use of something besides hand 
labor. What is the energy that supplants 
hand labor and carries these communities 
along the road of progress? 

Under Energies then, I touch upon the 
mining of coal, the use of water power direct 
from water wheel to machine and indirect 
from water wheel to dynamo, to motor and 
to machine. A government pamphlet en- 
titlet “Energy Resources of the United 
States” just fits the subject. At least my 
copy shows the result of much wear and tear, 
but it is still ‘doing its bit.” 

I now have about three or four weeks left 
out of my twenty. This time I devote to 
some rapid and brief consideration of mining 
gold, silver, copper, lead, etc., rope making, 
camphor, beverages, tobacco, relation of 
government to commerce and the like. 

I am fully aware that an experienced 
teacher will now remark that if I do all that 
and do it as it should be done I certainly 
must be SOME teacher. Knowing what all 
of you will think, I feel that any explanation 
or apology would be jocose. If I had read 
a discussion like the foregoing when I first 
started to teach the subject I would have 
said ‘Oh, Gosh! I can’t do all of that.” But 
it is not for the neophyte to get discouraged 
at the very start. 

As this is written on January 28, I, the 
writer, the author and the perpetrator of the 
aforesaid article on teaching Commerce, an: 
completing one of the poorest, most miser- 
able, most disappointing semester’s work in 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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COORDINATING COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
WITH BUSINESS 


by 


IRWIN N. KNEHANS* 


The environment in which office workers 
find themselves is often one of duplicating, 
filing and binding devices, stamping and 
mailing machines, business directories and 
manuals, and many other things which the 
workers must use with facility and deftness. 
Employees in the offices will be called upon 
to use the telephone with intelligence and 
courtesy; or to do circular work that will 
require a knowledge of efficient methods in 
folding, enclosing, and sealing and stamping 
letters. Demands like these are too numerous 
for any school course to cover, and the amount 
of training in each one is not very great and it 
would not warrant the school to give such 
training. 

Commercial students often feel a shyness 
and awkwardness in their first position, and 
it will act as a handicap in making that first 
good impression. This is especially true of 
girls who accept their first positions. Their 
surroundings are unfamiliar to them and 
they are not well versed in the use of the 
various office appliances that are used in the 
offices. Stenographers going into a strange 
office for the first time have a special ad- 
justment to make in taking a stranger's 
dictation. Their school experience has 
usually been with one individual, the teacher, 
who, unconsciously has accustomed the 
students to certain intlections and modu- 
lations in speech, and to certain regulations 
of speed. The dictated matter is usually 
familiar to the student in school, or it is 
similar in nature to that which was pre- 
viously taken; but coming into an office 
for the first time, the new stenographer 
must take entirely new matter. Very often 
this new matter is similar to that taken in 
school, but more often it is entirely new 
and contains many technical words not 
familiar to the student. In such a case 
adaptation is much harder when the student 
is confronted with the first dictation. 

Several years ago an attempt was made to 
simulate some features of business in the 
commercial training of stenographers by 
introducing into the course as much of the 
physical paraphernalia of business as was 
possible. Imitation coins and paper money 
were used as currency, while wire cages 
served for bank offices. This attempt at 
“actual business” is generally admitted to 
be too complicated and taking too much 
time. It was an end in itself and did not 
serve as a means to an end. The essential 
element was missed after all—the element of 
competition and the setting of business 


standards and methods that characterize 
the true business environment. To take the 
place of this game at business in school the 
plan is now being suggested of sending under- 
graduate commercial students into business 
offices to get actual business experience and 
this is to be regarded as a part of the training, 
The success of the scheme depends upon 
getting a sufficient number of business men 
who are willing to take pupils and of pro- 
viding them with work that has a real chance 
for experience in it. Several schools have 
tried out the scheme and the results obtained 
so far have been very good. The plan will 
help the pupil to make his adjustment easily 
when he first goes to a real position, and it 
gives meaning and zest to commercial in- 
struction, helping to solve the problem of 
motivation. The students see they are 
actually using what they learned in school 
in these part-time positions in which they 
are doing part-time work. 

Students in our commercial departments 
often find opportunity to do actual work for 
the principal, the superintendent, and the 
teachers. There is always a large amount 
of stenographic work required in connection 
with any high school. A large part of such 
work should be done by students in the 
commercial department. Any system of 
city schools may have departments similar 
to the following: 


Division of Supplies 

Division of Textbooks 

Division of Accounts 
Department of Building 
Work-shop 

Office of the Superintendent 
Offices of High School Principals 
General Offices 

Purchasing Department 

School Cafeteria 


Opportunity will usually be given in these 
departments for doing commercial work 
and \ necate students should be given such 
work. 

The high schools of Gary are doing very 
good coordination work in providing the 
students of their commercial departments 
with several kinds of actual business ex- 
periences. The work of the shops of the 
Gary high schools requires systems of ac- 
counting and all this work is taken charge of 
by the instructors and pupils of the com- 
mercial departments of the school. The 
work the children do in the shops is com- 
puted on the basis of regular union time, 


*Instructor of commercial subjects, High School, Springfield, Ill. 
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credit granted is based on production and 
quality of work turned out. The recording 
of all of these facts is done by the commercial 
students. The commercial students also 
have charge, under the instructors’ super- 
vision, of all the regular accounting and 
secretarial work of the school administra- 
tion. Their bookkeeping, stenography, and 
typewriting contribute directly to the needs 
of the schools. The commercial students 
take care of ordering and distributing 
supplies. Some of these supplies, such as 
cement and coal used in the schools are 
tested by the chemistry classes in their 
laboratory. to see if they come up to the 
specifications. The school store is an im- 
portant adjunct of the Gary schools, as is 
also the school bank. The commercial 
students take turns in keeping the store 
and different ones are assigned to the work 
in the bank. Many contend that the stu- 
dents are incompetent to handle all these 
matters. They handle them under the 
supervision of the instructors, but this 
supervision is lessened as the competency 
of the student increases. High Schools 
can’t afford to graduate pupils in account- 
ing and secretarial work who cannot perform 
the functions mentioned efficiently for them- 
selves and the school. 

In order to best coordinate the work done 
in the commercial departments of our high 
schools with business, a general survey 
should be made of the business offices to 
determine what it is that business men ae- 
sire of commercial students who are em- 
ployed by them. About a year ago a survey 
of this kind was made by the commercial 
teachers of the high schools of Oakland, 
California, that proved very enlightening. 
The survey was made by a survey committee 
and members of this committee arranged 
conferences with business men and the 
results secured were secured from actual 
conferences. 


The survey included the 
following: 
Insurance Companies 
Banks 
Newspapers 
Public Service Corporations 
Factories 


Oil Companies 

Civil Service 

Employment Agencies 

Professional Offices 
(Lawyers) 
(Accountants) 


Many interesting things resulted from the 
survey and it enabled the commercial 
teachers of the Oakland High Schools to 
determine the essentials that should be 
emphasized in the training of commercial 
students. From the summary of the survey, 
the following is quoted as representing the 
essentials that should be emphasized in the 
teaching of conrmercial subjects, especially 
shorthand, typewriting and English. 
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“The most persistent demand, the one 
that rings through all the reports, is the 
desire of the business men for employees who 
have common sense, judgment, initiative 
and leadership qualities. These are the 
=— most difficult to impart to stu- 
ents who are not naturally endowed with 
them, but unless we provide for their de- 
velopment in our class-room methods of 
teaching each subject, or provide some 
particular course for making them a part 
of the very nature of our graduates, we are 
not doing our duty as commercial teachers. 
There is no doubt that is our big problem. 


“In every class-room, the students should 
be taught the value of attention to details, 
of order, neatness, punctuality, regard for 
the rights of others, courtesy, thoroughness 
and stick-to-itiveness. Our girls especially 
should be trained to acquire a pleasing voice 
and manner. 

“On the question of subject matter, the in- 
vestigators seem to have found the greatest 
stress laid ori the three fundamentals, ‘read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic.’ The ability to 
interpret English, to write it correctly, not 
overlooking the punctuation, and to speak 
it pleasingly, are considered exceedingly 
necessary. There is an urgent request that 

upils be taught to write a g business 
etter.” 

The above is a part of the summary of 
conclusions reached by the survey committee 
after completing the work, and it represents 
the sentiments of the business men inter- 
viewed. 

To adequately train commercial students 
for work in business and to emphasize those 
pra that business men wish to have 

eveloped, students must, as a part of their 

technical training, have a thorough working 
knowledge of English grammar and com- 
position. Especial emphasis should be 
placed on letter form and composition. 
The personal qualities of prospective ste- 
nographers can be developed in connection 
with the various subjects. A short course 
in Salesmanship might profitably be used 
for this purpose; still the same thing can 
be accomplished by private conferences 
between student and teacher, and by giv- 
ing the student such books to read as em- 
phasize these personal qualities. 

As to the technical training, the students 
should be given training and this training 
should be of such a nature as will give the 
commercial student knowledge of the fol- 
lowing: 


Good Vocabulary 
Knowledge of Division of Words 
Hyphenating 
Spelling 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 
Training in Copying from Rough Draft. 
Dictation Drills in Letters, Reports 
and Legal Documents 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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COMMERCIAL ENGLISH 


by 


IRVING V. COBLEIGH* 


Before putting his umbrella in the rack 
he wrote on a card, ‘The man who owns 
this umbrella can hit a 200-pound blow and 
will be back in ten minutes,’’ and attached 
the card to the umbrella. When he came 
back the umbrella had vanished, but the 
card remained. On it was written, ‘“The man 
who has taken this umbrella can run a mile 
in five minutes and is never coming back.” 

Ten years ago I attended a meeting of 
the Eastern Commercial Teacher’s Associa- 
tion in Bridgeport. I took away a great 
inspiration. I cannot bring back the um- 
brella because I cannot thrill you as I was 
thrilled. But I can at least come back 
long enough to express my appreciation of 
what I then received—in large part then, as 
now, due to the modest but untiring efforts 
of one L. B. Matthias. 

At best, I shall but scratch upon the 
surface of the subject. That I may know 
when I am through (which conclusion you 
may have reached long before it has dawned 
upon me) I am putting my remarks on paper. 

t is the importance of English? It 
is our universal method of communicating 
and receiving ideas. As a medium of com- 
munication it is quite frequently a failure; 
that is not necessarily the fault of the Eng- 
lish; it may be due to carelessness; pemay 
50% of the errors in my classes in bookkeeping 
arise because the pupils do not correctly 
sateepent their instructions. 

t is Commercial English? Is it any- 
thing else than a name? Commercial 
English relates to all forms of the English 
language in the transaction of business. It 
includes oral as well as written and printed 
words. Business English is for the efficient 
transportation of a commercial idea. If we 
follow common usage we may still further 
limit its scope and consider only the business 
letter. 

Commercial English thus limited has a 
mission. In the performance of that mission 
it creates a style—as radically different from 
that of Milton as his from that of Macaulay. 
As a style it has certain definite character- 
istics, both negative and positive. Neg- 
atively, it avoids long words, involved 
structure, and any attempt at grandiloquence. 
Possibly the difference between Classical and 
Commercial English may be illustrated. 
Classical English, as in a paragraph by 
Macaulay, might be likened to a cement 
house, so smooth and unified that one gets 
an impression of the whole with no thought 
of its elements. Commercial English may 


*Head of the Commercial Department in the Danbury (Conn.) High School. 


be likened to a log house in which one sees 
both the completed structure and the com- 
ponent parts. 

Commercial English is friendly—a drum- 
mer. What are some of the charactistics 
of a successful salesman? Personality, tact, 
courtesy, knowledge of the subject, and 
logic are desirable. The salesman’s ap- 
pearance should not be obtrusive. His 
clothing should be so neat and withal so 
inconspicuous as to attract noattention. The 
letters a firm sends out reach many people 
who are not acquainted with the manager 
or personal representative of the house. 
The letter is their index to the standing of 
the firm. I know some firms that have 
suffered in my esteem by the type of letters 
they send out—totally at variance with the 
real standing of the firm. 

It is quite possible that some of my 
audience may have wondered why they 


never heard from a letter of application for 


some desirable position. Possibly your 
drummer did not create a favorable impres- 
sion. A misspelled word may have spoiled its 
welcome. Many years ago I sent a type- 
written letter to a chum. I supposed that. 
I had started it with the usual salutation, 
“Dear Friend.” He later informed me that 
the ‘“‘r’’ was lacking in the word “friend.” 
Fortunately, no harm was done to our 
friendship, although my reputation as a care- 
ful correspondent had suffered. Any de- 
parture from perfect accuracy and neatness 
may chill the reception of the missive. 

It is very difficult to say exactly what one 
means to say. One author says, ‘Write 
what you intend to say, and then scrutinize 
each word as though it cost you ten dollars.” 
This was meant to secure, not the brevity of 
the telegram, but the accuracy of the modern 
machine. 

A misplaced qualifier may work havoc, as 
in the advertisement: ‘Wanted, a steady, 
respectable young man to look after a garden 
and care for a cow who has a good voice and 
is accustomed to sing in the choir.” 

Brevity is desirable, but not at the expense 
of clearness. The salesman on the road was 
nearly overwhelmed when he received this 
message: ‘Twins arrived tonight; more by 
letter.” 

The message must not be ambiguous. A 
farmer was hitching his team to a telephone 
post in the city. A policeman yelled, ‘You 
can’t hitch there.” Can't hitch here?” 
asked the irate farmer; ‘‘Why not? You've 
got a sign up that says, ‘Fine for Hitching.” 


Taken from an address de- 


fone to the Connecticut Business Educators’ Association at its Nineteenth Annual Convention in New Haven, 


arch 4. 
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It was before the days of prohibition. A 
drunken man was examining a poster in 
front of a movie; he muttered, “It can’t be 
done,’’ and moved away. A bystander was 
curious to know what it was that the drunkard 
considered impossible and read from the 
poster, ‘‘Home, sweet home, in three reels.” 

Writing a good letter is an exercise in logic. 
Before the result can be achieved it must 
exist in the mind of the writer, together with 
the steps necessary for its achievement. 


At its completion the Brooklyn Bridge was 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
The real Brooklyn Bridge was in the mind of 
the architect. He planned the enormous 
columns, calculated the stress on the cables, 
and when he had put his plans on paper it 
was an easy matter to find a contractor who 
could build the bridge. 


Getting your ideas on paper, aye, there’s 
the rub. Our transportation system is in- 
adequate; our vocabularies are not equal to 
the task; there is too much dust on the 
dictionary. Not alone the fewness of our 
words handicaps us; we don’t think straight 
and continuously. After Sir Isaac Newton 
saw the apple fall he kept right on thinking 
about it, and the formulation of the law of 
gravitation was the result. It was one of 
the characteristics of the late E. H. Harriman 
that he could think a business proposition 
through to the end. That is one reason why 
the son of a country minister died a multi- 
millionaire. 


The business man who began his circular 
letter with these words: ‘We sell the most 
unpopular thing in the world,” inspired the 
reader’s curiosity, and made a big sale of 
alarm clocks. Another opening statement 
caught the attention of the readers: ‘Read 
this letter as carefully as if it were written 
on the back of a ten dollar bill.” 

Punctuation is regarded too lightly by 
many. Alice was in high school; her father 
was a successful business man. One night 
she asked him how he would punctuate this 
sentence: “The wind blew a five dollar bill 
around the corner.” He said 
simply put a period at the end of the sen- 
tence.” “TI wouldn’t,”’ said Alice; “I would 
make a dash after the five dollar bill.” 

A barber wrote out a sign; he put it on 
the wall; a wag read it, and at once had a 
shave; then he asked for a drink. The 
barber saw no reason for giving a drink. 
The customer turned to the sign and read: 
“What do you think? I'll shave you for 
nothing and give you a drink.” The barber 
said, “You can’t read.’”’ That sign says, 
“What? do you think I'll shave you for 
nothing, and give you a drink?” Punctuation 
may make a change in the toast, ‘‘Woman, 
without her, man would be a savage,” for 
the old bachelor read it, “‘Woman without 
her man, would be a savage.”” A comma is 
reputed to have cost the United States a 
million dollars. A section of the tariff bill 
aimed to introduce ‘Fruit-seeds’” free of 


“T would’ 
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duty. When the bill was passed a comma 
separated the words “fruit’’ and ‘“‘seeds,” 
and all fruit thereafter came in free until 
the next session of Congress. 


In the minds of many there is a prejudice 
apie Commercial English. A few writers 
of so-called business letters are responsible 
for one phase of this prejudice. They think 
it effective to use slang. The use of slang is 
a confession of a limited vocabulary. That 
correspondent who feels that he must “put 
it across,” “deliver the goods,” “get away 
with it,” etc., either represents a poor house 
or misrepresents a good one. 


Why don’t we have a better grade of busi- 
ness letters? Largely because we are too 
lazy to insist on high standards. Ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard says that the average man 
uses only one-tenth of his ability. In his 
book on Salesmanship and Business Efficiency 
James A. Knox says, “The great American 
desert is not in Arizona or New Mexico. 
It is underneath the average man’s hat.” 
Do you know that the chief distinction be- 
tween a rut and a grave is a matter of depth? 


Business English is too frequently a matter 
of stilted expression, handed down from time 
immemorial. ‘I want to state’—make your 
statement; your personal wants do not con- 
cern him to whom you write. “Yours of 
the tenth instant received and contents 
noted. In reply I beg to say,—” the whole 
statement is“as lifeless and uninspiring as a 
mummy,—yes more so, for a mummy in- 
spires curiosity, while the foregoing sentence 
might lead to a yawn. One element of the 
quotation might properly inspire disgust, for 
if a business man begs, he abdicates his 
position as a business man. 


Write your letter as you would talk to a 
man. Charles R. Wiers of the Larkin Soap 
Company was one of the first to discard 
archaic forms of letters. He said that if 
you met Mr. Jones on the street you would 
not salute him as “Dear Mr. Jones,” and 
there was no more sense in doing it in a 
friendly letter than on the street. He would 
date the letter and then, dispensing any 
salutation, would commence. the discussion 
in exactly the same way as if in personal con- 
versation. Possibly there or & be some 
connection between the fact that he was 
chief correspondent for a firm that wrote 
25,000 letters a day and the success of the 
firm in whose name he wrote. 


I will cite two examples of English, be- 
cause the style is my ideal for an effective 
business letter. The sentences are short, 
each sentence begins where the last left off, 
and adds something. The longer citation 
was given at a religious gathering; the 
shorter was a letter by a teacher who to 
help his town had agreed to conduct the 
school book-store at such a low percentage of 
profit as to make it possible he would actu- 
ally lose money. 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP COURSES 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
by 
G. A. NICHOLS* 


There seems to be a definite place for the 
study of advertising and selling in the com- 
mercial curriculum if for no other reason than 
that of the purely educational and cultural 
effect. The fact that everyone at some time 
or other has something to advertise and to 
sell would in itself justify the study, this 
because of the knowledge gained in the study 
- of man as a creature whose every act is gov- 
erned by more or less definite psychological 
laws. But in addition to this phase of the 
work, which is perhaps the most important, 
the student is given a new and broader vision 
of business. He learns something of the 
methods of distribution, of business manage- 
ment, and of the effects, economic and social, 
of advertising and selling. In these connec- 
tions both studies contribute materially to 
the social aspect of human life. A new mean- 
ing is read into business; the ethical point of 
view is emphasized in the student’s mind and 
the abstract thing of business is no longer a 
matter of chance that succeeds with good 
luck and fails with bad luck, solely a money- 
making device which ignores the fundamental 
principles of human relationships. This char- 
acteristic of business thus unearthed is given 
outward expression as SERVICE, which in 
turn is at the bottom of the success of the 
vast majority of thriving institutions. 

Perhaps as a secondary consideration the 
vocational side should be emphasized. We 
are living in an age of high specialization; the 
boy and girl employed today do not look for- 
ward to the long period of apprenticeship 
that has been customary in the past; they 
pass through that stage by training for the 
occupation before entering upon it. There 
is no question but what much has been gained 
in the past in this respect both for the student 
in better equipping him for his duties and 
for the business man by giving him a better 
product. This, however, leads up to the 
question of the primary purpose of the courses 
offered and the functions. 

It seems to me to be futile to attempt to 
turn out from our high school courses grad- 
uates who should be expected to be skilled 
advertising managers or salesmen. The rea- 
son for my position on this point is that in 
the first place the range of experience of even 
the best student is limited and in the second 
place a wider knowledge is necessary than 
can possibly be given in such high school 
courses when the student devotes perhaps 
one-fourth of his time or less to these studies. 


If the courses given are primarily for voca- 
tional purposes, that is, the training of people 
for specific tasks either as advertising assist- 
ants or as sales people (and our most definite 
objective in the latter must be retailing), we 
can no doubt contribute much to the success 
of both employer and employee. The nature 
of such courses, however, must depend upon 
circumstances, i. e., the needs of the commu- 
nity, which either justify high specialization 
and complete courses, or do not. This con- 
sideration should be uppermost in the execu- 
tive’s mind in framing such courses if the 
greatest good is to result and the waste of 
effort is to be avoided. 


The necessary information can be obtained 
in the average community by a brief survey 
of the stores and establishments willing to 
cooperate; the need may be determined by 
the number of opportunities for placing peo- 
ple in positions and the number of people 
who do actually go into this work upon leav- 
ing school. 

Some interesting figures are found in the 
report made by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in Bulletin No. 54, covering 
a survey of junior occupations in 19 states. 
This report shows that about 24% of the 
people in the junior group, 14-18 years of 
age, enter the field of retail selling. The 
outstanding point in this survey is the fact 
that while most of our efforts in commercial 
education in the past have been directed 
toward training in bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy, a great many more people enter store 
service as sales people than enter occupations 
requiring training in either bookkeeping or 
stenography. The number entering retailing 
is exceeded only by that of messengers and 
general clerks. 

After the nature of the course has been 
decided upon, if it is to be a part time coop- 
erative plan, in which the student is to spend 
some time in store practice while studying, 
it seems advisable to approach the problem 
conservatively in order to show the business 
man the possibilities and to test out the 
merits of such courses before actually leading 
the employer to believe that we can mate- 
rially increase the efficiency of his sales force. 
It would be better to start slowly with a few 

ood students placed and to appeal to the 
usiness man after success has been attained 
than to start out with a more highly organ- 
ized course of which too much might be 
expected. We need the employer’s good will 


*Head of the Commercial Department of the Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minn. From a recent address 
delivered before a meeting of the Commercial Section of the Minnesota Education Association. 
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and cooperation if we are to succeed, and, 
therefore, it is better to do more for him 
than he expects than to risk disappointing 
him in the beginning. 


Regardless of the purpose of the course or 
method of organization, it seems to me that 
because of the relation which exists between 
advertising and salesmanship one of these 
subjects can be studied to best advantage 
only when the other accompanies it. With 
this fact in mind our course is organized into 
two semesters of somewhat different work. 
The first semester is devoted strictly to a 
study of advertising and the second to sales- 
manship. Understand, we are not attempt- 
ing to fill the need of retail service primarily; 
we believe that the course is justified for the 
reasons first mentioned. However, we hope 
to be able to adjust our work to the local 
retail needs merely as an additional reason 
for giving the course. 


Our methods are such that might be ap- 
plied to all such courses. In the study of 
advertising we make practical ads. appearing 
in current use the basis of the course, using 
texts and references to supplement the study. 
I should like to say at this point that work 
in advertising classes would be greatly sim- 
— and perhaps more fruitful if preceded 

y a study of art. It is useless to attempt to 
develop in the student the ability to make 
suitable illustrations unless a good part of 
the time be devoted to this and the course 
as a whole extended. It is desirable that the 
student have a knowledge of color harmonies, 
balance, and space division, as well as com- 
mercial lettering and the common methods 
of reproduction. This we are accomplishing 
to some extent by cooperation with the art 
department. A series of lectures, demon- 
strations or exercises is given on each of the 
points named. 


The theory of the principles is covered by 
assigned readings, and reports are tested out 
on actual ads. by class analysis and discus- 
sion. 


Because of the student’s lack of experiences, 
at times a real problem is found in putting 
the work on a basis concrete enough to be 
real and fascinating; it is necessary to resort 
to novel devices in order to get the student 
away from the text book idea and to asso- 
ciate the study with business. We have had 
good results from a plan tried last month. 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
of Chicago advertised a contest offering 
prizes totaling $235.00 for slogans on the 
industrial use of gas. All members of our 
class agreed to enter and do the best the 
could outside of class in making slogans wit 
pulling power. Although only 2 out of 28 
submitted final slogans which seemed suit- 
able, the class benefited by the work. The 
work was placed in the hands of a committee 
of three people who took care of the corre- 
spondence and material and supervised the 
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application of principles studied on this part 
* the work. As yet we have not had a 
report of the contest, but the winning of the 
contest is of minor importance; the work of 
the class was linked with a practical problem 
and interest was aroused in a real way. 


Another device we use to throw a greater 
responsibility on the student is that of ap- 
pointing committees from time to time to 
oversee the work of collecting material for 
discussion, of caring for files of ads. which 
have been studied and classified under proper 
heads, and of carrying on special tasks. 


Local problems are made the subject of 
special study whenever opportunity presents - 
itself. Practical work has been done in such 
events as advertising our annual athletic 
association tag day, evening schools, and 
athletics and school contests. 


In salesmanship our aim is to-acquaint the 
student with the application of the simple 
laws by which we intluence one another in 
seeing.a thing in its true light, or as Mr. Knox 
has well stated ‘‘make the other fellow want 
what he needs.” 


The course as designed is general in scope, 
covering the study of the principles as ap- 
plied to various fields of salesmanship with 
due regard for retailing. 


We have enlisted the cooperation of all the 
officers in our local Business Men's Associa- 
tion and the Commercial Club. Through 
these organizations and the individual mer- 
chants we hope to have the benefit of prac- 
tical experience by placing a few select stu- 
dents in stores during spare time, and by 
occasional class talks from the men. Thus 
we cover the retail side of selling by a con- 
sideration of the experiences related by the 
men and student workers. 


Great value is found in demonstration 
sales in class and practice in the approach 
and interview, on general lines as well as 
retail merchandise. The course includes a 
study of sales and follow-up letters, each 
student being required to choose his product 
and build a complete series of letters. The 
work is coordinated with advertising through- 
out. ’ 


‘By this arrangement for the entire year 
it is hoped that more complete training can 
be given, than is ible in a strictly retail 
course, in beouted and principles that are 
universally applicable to situations which by 
many are not recognized as sales situations, 

et which can be handled successfully only 

y the scientific application of advertising 
and selling principles. The thought upper- 
most in my mind here is that of selling one’s 
personal services, not only when making 
application for a position, but beyond this 
point—in a continuous process—making his 
value felt and appreciated. Most of us are 
successfully selling ourselves in this respect, 
or failing’ to do so, every day. 
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TEACHERS VERSUS PUPILS’ AIMS 


by 


GUY NICHOLSON* 


We see all around us men who know how 
to do one thing well and yet they are failures, 
or at the most part remain motionless as 
far as advancement is concerned just because 
they do not have that breadth of knowledge, 
that bigger understanding of the forces 
around them. They have become a slave 
of their situation and are unable, for that 
reason, to rise above the great majority. 
The trouble is one of education largely, for 
it is to the school as an agent that we go 
for that bigger understanding, that practical- 
ness in dealings with one’s neighbor or with 
a given problem, and some way the school 
has been out of tune with life around it. 

Vocational subjects have helped enor- 
mously to correct the problem. The responsi- 
bility of the commercial department is 
obvious, for it has assumed unto itself the 
solving of the business side of the question. 
It is customary now to consider this depart- 
ment as the supply depot out of which a 
majority of clerical positions are filled. And 
yet with their specific training, it is notice- 
able that commercial department graduates 
often fail or, at the least, do not advance in 
the business world. Why is it? 

It seems to me that a commercial teacher 
should more and more face the question 
squarely, “‘Am I turning out a student that 
knows the principles of every-day business 
activities?”’ rather than “Am I turning out 
a good bookkeeper or a good stenographer?” 
The modern problem of the commercial 
department is then, according to my ideas, 
not the satisfying of vocational elements all 
together, but the giving of general business 
knowledge and practical information about 
life in all its phases that will affect one 
earning his living. 

As teachers of commercial work, therefore, 
it is time for us to take inventory and see 
if we have pulled through the period of war 
readjustment without anything constructive 
being done to our work, our aims, our 
methods in an effort to eliminate these 
failures. 

At the high school teacher’s conference at 
Urbana, November 16-18, 1921, there seemed 
to be a unanimous decision that the class- 
ification of the aims of a commercial depart- 
ment as brought out by Superintendent 
Smith, of Joliet, was a working classification. 
He divided the graduates of the commercial 
department into three classes, the unskilled, 
the semi-skilled, and the expert. The 
question he raised was, ‘“‘Which group are 
you teaching?” Was your desire to turn 
out pupils who would follow a blind alley 


job with no variations, no thinking from day 
to day? Would you be a sticker for every 
little detail? Would you demand absolute 
accuracy? Would you teach a pupil short- 
hand or bookkeeping or any one other com- 
mercial subject day in and day out just so 
he can get a mastery of that one subject? 

Let us look for a moment, in a general 
way, how this unnarrowing, this readjust- 
ment, can be brought about. In the first 
place I believe that the rule making com- 
mercial work a Junior-Senior subject or at 
least a Sophomore-Junior-Senior subject 
ought to be more generally enforced. Take 
the commercial department out of the class 
of an advertisement to attract eighth grade 
graduates into high school and put the 
department on a plane with the other depart- 
ments in the school. Make it a department 
of thought, as well as a department of habit 
formation and routine. 

We have in the Herrin Township High 
School an example of a system that has been 
offering commercial work to Freshmen as an 
inducement to get them (and in particular 
those that are having trouble to make their 
grade) to come to high school instead of 
going out into the industrial life of southern 
Illinois mines as so many had been doing. 
This aim has succeeded fairly well and the 
commercial department has now reached an 
enrollment of 125 out of a possible 340 in 
high school. 

I sometimes wonder if we don’t hold our 
department aloft from the events around us 
too much. Can we not show the correlation 
between bookkeeping and shorthand and the 
industrial structure by bringing the pupil 
into actual contact with it? Why not have 
the stenographer handle some of the school 
office work, the bookkeeper keep tab on the 
various school funds? These jobs would be 
minor, it is true, but they might supply a 
very essential contact with life and show the 
necessity for the neatness, accuracy, speed, 
etc., that we insist so much upon. 

Some phase of business is continually 
being discussed in the press, and I have found 
that some of these current topics arouse a 
great deal of interest in a bookkeeping class 
as well as in economic and commercial 
geography classes. However, some topics are 
of particular importance to some one class. 
For instance, the recent supreme court 
decision regarding tax on corporation stock 
dividends could not be made entirely in- 
telligible to all classes, but to a second-year 
class in bookkeeping, if a little explanation 

(Concluded on page 39) 


*Instructor of commercial subjects in the Herrin Township High School, Herrin, IlL 
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HOW CAN THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER FUNCTION 
in the Matter of Part-time Work; 
Vocational Guidance, Placement and Follow-up Work 
in Relation to Senior Occupations? 
by 
PAUL S. LOMAX 
Director of Business Education 
Trenton, N. J. 


Foreword 


The commercial teacher kept in mind in 
this article is that of a four-year high 
school organization. 

The term “part-time work” is used only 
with reference to high school cooperative 
courses. 

The term “senior occupations” applies to 
those occupations filled by workers 18 
years old and above, as distinguished from 
the term “junior occupations” which ap- 
plies to those occupations filled by work- 
ers 14-17 years old inclusive. Therefore, 
the paper deals primarily with students 
who persist through high school as grad- 
uates of the commercial department. 
The high school student who mostly is 
kept in mind is the one who does not 
expect to enter college but will graduate 
or leave school and directly enter 
employment. 

The paper is divided into two main parts: 
(a) vocational guidance and (b) placement 
and follow-up. Part-time work is con- 
sidered as it is involved in the two parts. 
Each of the two main parts is discussed 
from the standpoints of (a) definition 
and aims, and (b) some ways and means 
of realizing aims. Before the commercial 
teacher can know how to function in 
vocational guidance, placement and fol- 
low-up, it is necessary to have a definite 
idea of what is meant by these terms 
and what aims they involve. 


Part 1 


Vocational Guidance 


Definition and Aims: The National 
Education Association commission on the 
reorganization of secondary education in 
its report on ‘Vocational Guidance in 
Secondary Education”* has defined vo- 
cational guidance as a contuinuous pro- 
cess designed to help the individual stu- 
dent in four respects: 
(a) To select an occupational choice. 
(b) To plan preparation for the chosen 
occupation. 
(c) To enter upon the chosen occupa- 
tion. 
(d) To make progress in the chosen 
occupation. 








*U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. ro. 
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It is important to notice that according 
to this definition vocational guidance com- 
prises two separate kinds of functions—edu- 
cational functions as involved in (a) and (b) 
and employment functions as involved in (c) 
and (d). In other words, vocational guidance 
is a continuous process which concerns the 
individual, not only while he remains in 
school, but until he has entered employment 
and is able to make successful headway. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the first part 
of this paper really comprehends the second. 
Consequently, this part is confined to the two 
educational functions: 


(a) To assist in selection of occupation. 

(b) To plan preparation for chosen occu- 
tion. 

In these two functions are stated the aims. 


2. Some Ways and Means of Realizing 
Aims, or how the commercial teacher 
can function in the matter of helping 
high school students to arrive at an oc- 
cupational choice and how to plan his 
training for the choice. 


(1) The commercial teacher’s deepest 
interest should center in the stu- 
dent not in the subject. He should 
teach bookkeeping, for example, 
not alone for the sake of the sub- 
ject but far more for the “‘voca- 
tional guidance” of the student 
either for the purpose of the stu- 
dent’s arriving at an occupational 
choice or in preparation for the 
choice. To do this the commercial 
teacher should never be satisfied 
with bare treatment of topics of 
subject-matter, but should clearl 
apply the subject-matter to def- 
inite uses in the differentiated 
work-a-day world, as the topic of 
the cash account applied to the 
work of a store cashier and the 
topic of the payroll form and 
mathematics applied to the work 
of the payroll clerk. The class 
should see the “Occupational user”’ 
of each topic discussed, wherever 
such is possible. To the student 
who has yet to make an occupa- 
tional choice in the bookkeeping 
field, this is vocational information 
of the most practical sort; to the 
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(2) 


student who has made a choice in 
the bookkeeping field, it is voca- 
tional preparation of the most 
helpful kind. 

It is this practical use of each 
topic of subject-matter which the 
commercial teacher in part-time 
work must be able to show, for 
the part-time student’s task is to 
be able to apply his classroom in- 
struction to the problems of his 
office or store employment. 

The fundamental trouble with our 
commercial education today is that 
we have tco many successful teach- 
ers of mere commercial subjects 
but too few successful teachers of 
commercial. workers. When the 
commercial teacher begins to bring 
his teaching home to real occupa- 
tional situations and needs, he 
begins to function in vocational 
guidance. 

The commercial teacher should 
know the requirements of particu- 
lar lines of commercial, industrial, 
ot and professional em- 
ployment in his community and 
the country as a whole—especially 
the personal and educational re- 
quirements. He should be familiar 
with the method of “job analysis”’ 
so that he can acquire his own 
accurate occupational information 
in case of need. This broad knowl- 
edge of occupational requirements 
particularly is essential in the 
teaching of ninth and tenth year 
commercial boys and girls, because 
they should be regarded more as 
vocational finding than as com- 
mercial preparation cases. The 
ninth and tenth year courses should 
be “try-out” in their nature to un- 
fold the commercial fitness or un- 
fitness of individual students. Con- 
sequently, the students need expert 
and sympathetic guidance in mak- 
ing occupational choice, whether 
it be temporary or permanent it 
matters not. An immediate em- 
ployment objective will more surely 
reveal ultimate employment objec- 
jective. ‘The temporary life career 
motive will likely call forth the 
permanent life career motive. To 
accomplish this result, the com- 
mercial teacher must know the 
personal qualities, interests and 
aptitudes of his students and have 
a broad general knowledge of the 
occupational world. 

This same study and knowledge 
is equally essential in the teaching 
of eleventh and twelfth year stu- 
dents, only now these students are 
enrolled in preparatory rather 
than try-out courses. They should 


(3) 


be students who have shown proper 
fitness for commercial work, and 
have made temporary or perma- 
nent occupational selections with ' 
the counsel and advice of the com- 
mercial teacher. ‘‘All vocational 
guidance should help to fit the in- 
dividual for vocational self-guid- 
ance.”’ 

The commercial teacher who func- 
tions in vocational guidance should 
know not only requirements of 
particular occupations but also ed- 
ucational opportunities in the way 
of higher and special schools, li- 
braries, museums, business and 
trade magazines and certain busi- 
ness organizations with excellent 


‘ corporation schools. While I be- 


(4) 


(5) 


lieve that all eleventh and twelfth 
year commercial courses should be 
preparatory in nature and that all 
students enrolled who will graduate 
to enter employment directly 
should have definite immediate 
vocational objectives in mind, such 
students should never be trained 
for immediate objectives without 
knowing definitely the lines of pro- 
motion or avenues of growth which 
will lead to ultimate . objectives, 
the additional education in day or 
evening schools which will be neces- 
sary, and where such needed edu- 
cation can be had. This is particu- 
larly true of part-time students who 
are usually rotated in highly spec- 
ialized, routine, stepping-o i- 
tions, which are not big in them- 
selves but big in their possibilities 
with regard to advancement outlets. 
The commercial teacher should be 
familiar with the junior employ- 
ments of those students who work 
after-school hours, Saturdays and 
during holidays and summer vaca- 
tions. Often a considerable num- 
ber of students are thus employed. 
Obviously classroom instruction, 
as much as possible, should be 
directly related to the employment 
needs of these boys and girls. Valu- 
able vocational information and 
preparation can go hand in hand to 
the mutual benefit of all class 
members. By skillful guidance and 
proper training many junior com- 
mercial employments will open up 
into promising senior employments. 
The commercial teacher, in func- 
tioning as a vocational counselor, 
should never hesitate to call upon 
well-qualified business and profes- 
sional men in any special line of 
employment for expert occupa-. 
tional information and advice on 
behalf of any individual student. 
The teacher should serve as an 


**Principles of Vocational Guidance,” June 1, 1921, issue of “School Life,” p. 5. 
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agency in bringing to the benefit of 
the students the best vocational 
counsel of the community. I be- 
lieve that the services of an Advis- 
ory Board of Business Men should 
be available for the guidance and 
profit of every commercial depart- 
ment. Certainly, for the best suc- 
cess of part-time work such a board 
is essential. 

(6) The commercial teacher needs to 
study constantly and carefully the 
extent and causes of the problem 
of high school drop-outs, locally 
and nationally. Such facts as the 
following should challenge sharp 
attention: 

(a) 51.3% of our total boy and 
girl population between the 
ages of 14-21 inclusive is in 
wage-earning positions. The 
total population of both sexes 
is 12, 766, 347 (1910 census). 

(b) 7.13% of our total school 
enrollment of 21,958,836 is 
in high schools, academies 
and other secondary schools. 
(The report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 
1917, page 7.) 

(c) Six-sevenths of all 16, 17 and 
18 year old boys in New 
York State are out of school, 
or of every seven boys still 
in school, four are sixteen 
years old, two are seventeen 
and one is eighteen. 

(d) Over 65% of employed New 
York State boys of 16-18 
years inclusive, remained in 
school one or more years 
beyond the compulsory age 
limit. Less than 15% of the 
245,000 boys were obliged to 
go to work. Less than 10% 
of these boys attend night 
school. Less than 2% are 
assisted by schools, churches 
and employment agencies in 
getting positions. Over 40% 
spent less than four and one- 
half months at their previous 
jobs.* F 

Such facts as the above poignantly reveal 
the problem of vocational guidance in our 
schools. Commercial teachers should ac- 
quaint themselves with these facts, ponder 
over them and help find a solution if possible, 
which will better conditions. Does our pres- 
ent kind of commercial education best tend 
to keep high school students in school until 
graduation? Is the percentage of commercial 
drop-outs very materially lower than that of 
academic drop-outs? Furthermore, the prob- 
lem is not only one of more effectively holding 
high school students in school, but perhaps 
more practically one of most useful training 
for those who do leave school. 


~_~—— 





telative to his survey of 245, 


Part II—Placement and Follow-Up 


Definition and Aims: The term place- 
ment is used in this paper to indicate all 
the processes involved in assisting high 
school commercial students to make their 
occupational start ‘in the work-a-day 
world. Follow-up is the a 
supervision of the students after they 
have begun work at their occupations. 
“Placement as the process of employment 
cannot be considered complete until we 
know that our selective judgment 

been vindicated—until we know that we 
have two satisfied customers’, the em- 
ployer and employee. Placement pre- 
supposes painstaking analyses of positions 
and applicants. Placement and follow- 
up are the employment functions of 
vocational guidance, which is a contin- 
uous process from school through em- 
ployment until the student is success- 
fully anchored in his vocational choice. 


The aim of each employment function is: 

(a) For placement it is to assist the 

student to enter upon the chosen 
occupation. 

(b) For follow-up it is to help the stu- 
dent make real progress in the 
chosen occupation. 

The discussion of this section of 
the paper applies pertinently to 
part-time work. 
Some Ways and Means of Realizing Aims, 
or how the commercial teacher can func- 
tion in the matter of helping high school 
students in their placement and follow- 


p. 

(1) In the first place, if a commercial 
teacher is to function most effec- 
tively in the matter of placement 
on the part of any of his students, 
he should seek to do this through 
the public employment office of his 
schools or city whenever such an 
office is maintained. Successful 
high school placement in any city 
calls for a separate, well-organized 
employment service either as a dis- 
tinct department in the public 
schools or as a public service of the 
municipal government in conjunc- 
tion with the State and Federal 
employment service. Such an em- 
ployment office, among other func- 
tions, serves’as a sales agency to 
market the product of the public 
schools, including that of the high 
school commercial department, as 
that product comes directly from 
the schools into the labor market. 
This product includes (a) the full- 
time workers who are graduating 
or dropping out of school, (b) the 
summer vacation workers, (c) the 
after-school and Saturday workers 
and (d) the part-time and contin- 
uation school workers. 


*Report of Dr. Howard G. Burdge, formerly a member of the N. Y. Military bpm commission, Albany, 
sixteen, seventeen and eighteen aa em oe we N. Y. State. 


900 
tJunior Wage Earners,” 1921, Anna Y. Reed, page 164, 
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(2) 


If an employment service is not 
maintained in the public schools 
or community for the benefit of 
high school boys and girls who are 
graduating or dropping out of 
school, it becomes a highly im- 
portant duty and opportunity of 
the commercial teacher to bring 
about, if possible, the organization 
of such a service. Such books as 
Reed’s “Junior Wage Earners’’* 
will prove a great help in making 
a careful study of this problem. 
It is a direct responsibility of the 
public schools to see that a high- 
grade employment service is con- 
ducted in the interest of the prod- 
uct of the public schools. A com- 
mercial department cannot best 
thrive and leave its graduates alone 
to sell their trained services any 
more than a merchant cannot best 
thrive and leave his goods on the 
shelves to sell themselves. The 
high school commercial department 
needs a “selling medium” the same 
as the merchant. And this “selling 
medium” must be highly efficient 
in dealing with (a) employers who 
wish to buy services and (b) the 
students who desire to sell their 
services. Scores of high schools in 
this country report that they have 
organized employment  depart- 
ments or bureaus and yet, if New 
York State is representative of the 
countrywide situation, less than 
2% of the 16, 17 and 18 year old 
boys obtained their employment 
through the agency of schools, 
churches and employment bureaus. 
“A fairly careful survey of the char- 
acter and amount of placement 
carried on by high schools leads 
us to the general conclusion that 
the average high school does not 
do sufficient placement either to do 
it well or to warrant the expense 
of continuance.’’* “Statistics prove 
that the great majority of pupils 
prefer to get their positions in the 
open market rather than through 
the meager facilities of the average 
school placement office.”* This 
deplorable situation is a direct chal- 
lenge to every commercial teacher. 
Our highest obligations as com- 
mercial teachers are not half dis- 
charged if we simply produce well- 
trained commercial workers. We 
must see that thoroughly efficient 
provision is made to market the 
trained services of our students. 
If a commercial teacher is to help 
market the trained services of his 
students, some of the things he 
should know are: 
(a) The requirements of differ- 
ent kinds of commercial posi- 


tions, relative to general edu- 
cation, technical education, 
experience, necessary physi- 
cal and mental traits, lines 
of promotion and additional 
education needed to help gain 
advancement. This involves 
the method of job analysis 
which he should be able to 
apply to type commercial 
positions of his community. 

(b) The personal records of the 
students, as their school 
record, their employment ex- 
perience if any, their home 
life and environment, their 
recreational life, their per- 
sonal characteristics, their 
immediate and ultimate vo- 
cational objectives, their spe- 
cific fitness for particular 
positions in question. 

(c) The employers and general 
conditions of employment in 
concerns where positions are 
available. 

(d) Employment certification re- 
quirements and employment 
legislation of his state. 

(e) School and business tests 
and measurements which 
will help to reveal abilities 
with reference to particular 
occupational requirements. 

(f) Current information relative 
to employment conditions, 
tendencies, possibilities and 
developments in city, state 
and nation as revealed in 
periodic reports and bul- 
letins, such as the ‘‘Indus- 
trial Employment Survey 
Bulletin’, published month- 
ly by the U. S. Employment 
Service of the Department 
of Labor. 


(3) Placement of students does not end 


the responsibility of public schools 
or, specifically, of commercial 
teachers. There should be a follow- 
up of placement. The student’s 
most severe difficulty is not simply 
in obtaining a position but in hold- 
ing the position and becoming 
properly adjusted to its require- 
ments. The transition from school 
life to employment life is a decided 
change which entails a difficult 
adaption to a decidedly different 
and new environment. The stu- 
dents find themselves in a wonder- 
land of new experiences, . truly 
wondering and wandering in quest 
of what to do and how to do. We 
all know in our own lives this com- 
mon human experience of “break- 
ing in” on the first job—its trials 
and tribulations. 

The function of follow-up of place- 


*“Junior Wage Earners,” 1921, Anna Y. Reed, pages 127-128, The Macmillon Co. 
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ment, or employment supervision, 
is to give guidance to the students 
— the critical and perplexing 
period when they are becoming ad- 
justed to their first jobs. It is not 
enough that we commercial teach- 
ers simply give our students a busi- 
ness education; we must see to it 
that the business education really 
functions in their occupational 
experiences. Now we cannot do 
that by bidding the graduate or 
drop-out student~ good-bye and 
good luck at the school door, and 
leave him to tlounder in that criti- 
cal experience of occupational ad- 
justment in the business world. We 
must make provision for super- 
vised work the same as we are 
doing for supervised study. It is 
indeed high time that school ad- 
ministrators and commercial teach- 
ers recognize the need for definite 
and systematic follow-up of estab- 
lishments with reference to (a) com- 
mercial graduates and (b) commer- 
cial drop-outs to determine the 
strength and weakness of their 
commercial education. Not ex- 
amination but “jobs” test the vo- 
cational worth or effectiveness of 
classroom instruction. Commer- 
cial teachers, especially of the 
strictly occupational subjects, such 
as bookkeeping, typewriting, short- 
hand and retail salesmanship, 
should be required, as a part of 
their regular teaching schedule, to 
do a given amount of follow-up 
work in commercial establishments 
to see the ‘test’ of their classroom 
instruction in the occupational 
experiences of their former stu- 
dents. 

This procedure will provide a con- 
tinuous survey or perpetual in- 
ventory of junior and senior com- 
mercial occupations within a com- 
munity from which the commercial 
teachers will receive real and direct 
benefit, and which will have great 
advantages over the periodic sur- 
vey or annual inventory (usually 
much less frequent than that or not 
at all) the results of which fre- 
quently fail to become a really ef- 
fective part of the working program 
of the school. The new knowledge 
fails to replace old practice, because 
the teacher has not been suffi- 
ciently exposed to the new order of 
things. 

I cannot see how our commercial 
education can become really voca- 
tional, really most helpful in the 
occupational experiences of our stu- 
dents, until commercial teachers 
are required to do a certain amount 
of employment supervision, as def- 
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initely arranged with the business 
men of the city. One of the great- 
est virtues of high school part- 
time work, to my mind, is the 
fact that its success depends upon 
an efficient placement and follow- 
up organization, and hence tends to 
compel school systems to establish 
an efficient vocational guidance 
service. 

In the follow-up work two main 
considerations which need to be 
kept in mind are: 

(1) To help the worker to over- 
come any serious difficulties 
in the application of his com- 
mercial education to the re- 
quirements of his new posi- 
tion. 

(2) To assist the worker to see 
his possible lines of promo- 
tion and advise him relative 
to additional special educa- 
tional courses which may be 
needed and where such 
courses can be obtained. 

Thus you will guide the worker 
in realizing his occupational choice 
for which you have trained him 
and in which the worker is striving 
to make progress. All this, of 
course, is done, if it is done at all, 
with the full knowledge, under- 
standing and cooperation of the 
concerns in which the students may 
be employed. 
The problem of employment super- 
vision, as it concerns the commer- 
cial teacher, is not alone a problem 
of the worker, but also a problem of 
the employer. Business men, how- 
ever, are more and more adopting 
definite educational policies within 
their concerns. They appreciate 
with increasing faith that the prob- 
lems of efficiently trained personnel 
involves two kinds of education: 
(a) school education and (b) em- 
loyment education, for the success- 
ul solution of which the cooperative 
efforts of both school and business 
men and women are required. 
Vocational commercial education 
will tend to be an unrealized dream 
in any community until such co- 
operative efforts are made possible. 
In conclusion, may it be burned 
upon our teaching consciences that 
we as commercial teachers have 
four fundamental things to accom- 
plish in the vocational training of 
our high school boys and girls: 

(1) To assist them in making an 
occupational choice. 

(2) To assist them in preparing 
for the occupational choice. 

(3) To assist them in enterin 
upon the occupationa 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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EXAMINATIONS IN BOOKKEEPING 


NOTE: We here reproduce two tests in bookkeeping. The first is a test given in the examination of June, 
1921, to all high school students in New York State who had completed one year’s work in bookkeeping. The 
gbyd on this examination was three hours. Students were required to answer questions 1, 2, and 3 and three 
of the others. 5 

The second is an examination prepared by the Examination Committee of the Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion of Canada. This test was used in April, 1921, in all business colleges of Canada that are members of the as- 
sociation. The time limit on this test was four hours, and the purpose of the examination was to determine whether 
or not the student shall be granted a bookkeeping diploma. 





j : Test No. 1 


1. The books of James Forbes and Fred Williams, jobbers in stationery and office sup- 
plies in New York City under the firm name of The Forbes, Williams Co., showed the follow- 
ing account totals or balances at the close of business on December 31, 1920: James Forbes, 
capital $10,000; Fred Williams, capital $10,000; cash $12,322.20; purchases $57,679.84; 
in freight and express $412.16; sales $65,811.60; notes receivable $1000 (J. C. Wilber’s 90 
pay note dated December 1, 1920); notes payable $2000 (the firm’s note for 60 days, dated 
December I, 1920, in favor of the Bankers Trust Co.); interest on notes payable $20; ac- 
counts receivable as per schedule A $6260.20; accounts payable as per schedule B $2742.80; 
general expense $2512.30; salaries and wages $11,260; furniture and fixtures $1800; discount 
on purchases $2431.70; discount on sales $1879.40; commissions (earned and collected) 


$2160. 
Schedule A—Accounts receivable 
i BS Lk pr Bar Sop ees ee mod se $2280 .00 
NY DUNNE Sind <5 o% svn hobs Oe b UCR CaN s Capa babens tue 1140.05 
Wes Che WU EN a cs bad i bb bo aE NE Les 4 Coated ba Seaweba 972.15 
CS ee I 65 o's. da dk chad co ice devaadindes ca 1868 .00 
Schedule B—Accounts payable 
ps Fae Oaks oss ad aan Baoan kas tks Se eike es awe $1641 .50 
SESOS ies SOU I who's bh d 0c nk os ee oe oe oes be eee IIOI .30 
The inventories on December 31 were: merchandise $11,824; furniture and fixtures 
$1710. 


From the foregoing data prepare (a) a Trial Balance in correct form [15], (b) a Profit and 
Loss ea for the year ending December 31, 1920 [15], (c) a Balance Sheet as of December 
31, 1920 [15]. 

2-3. Enter in the journal and cash book the following selected transactions which appear 
on the books of The Forbes, Williams Co.; balance and rule the cash book: [25] 

Jan. 3. Paid rent for January $150. 
4. New York Central Co. paid their account in full, less 5%. 
6. Sent the Keystone Envelop Co. a check in full of account, less 10%. 
7. Sold A. S. Packard & Co., 1155 Broadway, on account, terms 5/10, n/60, 50,000 
emvelops at $3.20 per thousand. 
10. Received from the Wells Loose Leaf Book Co. $98.70 for commissions on sales of 
their books. 
11. W. H. West & Cofsettled their account by giving their 60 day note for $500 and 
cash, less 5%, for the balance. 
12. Paid freight on goods received $18.70. 
15. A.S. Packard & Co. returned for credit 2000 damaged envelops sold them on Jan- 
uary 7. 
18. Forbes and Williams withdrew $1000 each for personal use. 
24. Accepted, payable at the Bankers Trust Co., a 30 day draft for $1000 drawn on us 
y the Bronx Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

4-5. Make the journal entries necessary to close the Profit and Loss accounts of The 
Forbes, Williams Co. business as of December 31, 1920. [20] 

6. Answer both (a) and (b): 

(a) Write the note for $2000 which The Forbes, Williams Co. had discounted on Dec. 
1 at the Bankers Trust Co. [5] 
(b) Make the journal or cash book entry for discounting this note. [5] 

7. Answer both (a) and (b): p : 

(a) Is acash book entry, a sales book entry or a purchases book entry in reality a journal 
entry? Explain. [5] 
(b) Explain how to post from the cash book, the sales book and the purchases book. [5] 

8. Answer both (a) and (b): 

(a) In what way is a Trial Balance taken before closing the ledger different from a 
Trial Balance taken after closing the ledger? [5] : 

(b) Explain (1) how an asset or liability account is closed in the ledger, (2) how a 
Profit or Loss account is closed. [5] 
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9. Answer both (a) and (b): 
(a) Write the draft that the Bronx wig ao Co. drew on The Forbes, Williams Co. 
a 


April 1. 


(questions 2-3). This draft was dated Philadelphia, January 22, and was left 
with the Penn National Bank for collection. [5] 


(b) Make the journal entry that the Bronx Paper Co. would make when the draft 


was collected. The bank charged 1% for collecting the draft. [5] 


Test No. 2 


A. Burns and P. Miller have been partners for a number of years, sharing gains and 
losses equally. The Burns’ Rubber Goods Co., Limited, has been formed to 
take over the business of A. Burns and P. Miller. 

The Balance Sheet of the partnership business stands as follows: 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
SAGAS oa bcc eens vet $ 175.00 John Davies & Co........ $ 831.00 
DR sa teks sik ado Ceuta se 2360 .40 W. J. Dunlop & Co....... 1243.00 
Seth be SCAN aac a Nd oe 8420 .60 Bills Payable............. | 1500.00 
SESS a bbsieib's oso 5% 750.00 A. Burns (Capital)........ 15500 .00 
See 984.00 P. Miller (Capital)........ 10000 .00 
Chas. Brophy ............. 634.00 
Bills Receivable........... 3000 .00 
Furniture and Fixtures... .. 750.00 
Real Eetate..........02.. 12000 .00 

$29074 .00 $29074 .00 


The new company takes over the various assets as follows: Cash and Bank 
as listed; Mdse. at $8,000; Accounts Receivable and Bills Receivable at 10 per cent. 
discount; Furniture and Fixtures at $700; and Real Estate at $11,500. The liabili- 
ties are assumed by the new company. 

The authorized capital of the new company is $50,000.00. Burns and Miller 
get fully paid-up shares in return for their respective interests in the business. 
Cash is paid to them in place of any fractional part of a share. The other subscribers 
are C. A. Norman, $5,000; J. A. Sharman, $6,000; C. R. Pringle, $8,000. These 
three men pay cash in full for their subscriptions. 

Make the opening entry in the company’s new books, and then record the 
following transactions, posting from Journal, Sales Book, Invoice Book, and Cash 
Book. Keep special columns in the Cash Book for Bank, Discounts on Sales, and 
Discounts on Purchases. 

Deposited all cash except $50. 

Sold J. Strong & Co., bill of goods, $762.65; terms 5/10, n/30. 

Sold A. J. McIntyre, bill of goods, $431.40; terms 5/10, n/30. 

Bought of The Canadian Rubber Co. Limited, goods valued at $960; terms 30 days. 
Sold Elliott Bros., bill of goods, $544.70; terms, note at 60 days. 

Bought of Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, goods valued’at $648.35; terms 5/10, n/30. 
Bought of Montreal Rubber Co., Limited, goods valued at $496.75; terms 2/10, 


n/30. 
Bought eo Sales Co., Limited, goods valued at $632.45; terms, note 
at 30 days. 
Accepted a draft at 30 days’ sight, drawn by The Canadian Rubber Co., Limited, 
or bill of April 4. 
Received a chek from J. Strong & Co. for their purchase of April 2. 
bank draft from A. J. McIntyre for his purchase of April 2. 3 
Deposited the check and draft just received, the bank charging one-eighth per cent. 
on the draft. i 
Discounted at the bank, the note received from Elliott Bros. on April 4, at 6 per 
cent., and left the proceeds on deposit. te 
Paid for goods received April 5 from the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, by remitting 
a bank draft, the bank charging one-eighth per cent. Issued a check for full 
amount. 
Withdrew from the bank $240, and paid out $220 for salaries. 
Sold to A. J. McIntyre bill of books, $940.45 on 30 days’ credit. 
Drew a draft on A. J. McIntyre for bill of yesterday at 30 days from date. We 
_ immediately discounted the draft at 6 per cent. and left the proceeds on deposit. 
Arranged with the bank for a loan on our note for $3,000. The bank charged $52 
discount, and passed the proceeds to our credit. 
Sold to B. R. Shepard, bill of goods, $642.50 on 5/10, n/30. ol 
Paid Geo. Lytle & Co., contractors, $15,000 by check, in payment of addition to 
store building just completed. 


Received a 
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25. Paid by check, insurance premium on a policy of $6,000 on the stock, at 144%. 


‘6 27. Paid electric light bill, $12.75, and gas bill, $8.70, by checks. 

ft 28. Sold to A. J. McIntyre, bill of goods, $1, 260. 80; terms 5/ 10, n/30. 
; 29. Sold to J. Strong & Co., bill of goods, $1,140.60 on pi 10, n/30. 
ft see 3 check from B. R. Shepard in payment o bill of April 20, less discount 
ited check pa G% collection in cash. 
30. Paid a aries, $220, by = 
Inventories: 
Mdse. valued at $8,500. 
nd Real Estate, $26,500. 
to Furniture and Fixtures, less 5% depreciation. 


Post, take Trial Balance, and make out Trading account, Profit and Loss account, and 
Balance Sheet. Close Trading and Profit and Loss accounts by journal entry method. 


a 


A PROBLEM IN PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNTING 


NOTE: The problem given below was submitted by W. J. Sherman, a teacher of accounting in the Actual 
Business College, Akron, Ohio. In his letter of March 8, which accompanied this problem, he says: “When we 
come to the partnership problems in Volume II of Sherwood’ s Public Accounting and Auditing, I usually Pn 
my students a copy of this problem and we go over it in class. It covers all the difficult points involved in a part- 
nership liquidation, and I thought ge other teachers might find it helpful, as I have done.” We will gladly 
furnish a copy of Mr. Sherman's solution of this problem to any teacher requesting it. 


A, B, C, and D enter into partnership with a capital of $100,000. A invests $40,000; B, 
$30,000; C, $20,000; and D, $10, 0,000. They are to share profits and losses in the following 
= proportion: A, 35%; B, 28%; C , 22%; and D, 15%. They are also to receive stipulated 
20 salaries chargable to the business. "At the end of six months there is a loss of $8,000, and, in 
the meantime, the partners have drawn against prospective profits as follows: A, $400; B, 
ik $600; C, $600; and D, $400. 


S$6685 





it. They dissolve partnership and agree to distribute proceeds of firm assets monthly as 
li- realized. C and D enter other business and A and B remain to wind up the firm’s affairs, it 
being stipulated that from all moneys collected and paid over to C and D a commission of 
er 5% is to be deducted and divided equally between A and B for their services in the winding 
Ss. up. Ignore commissions. 
. The realization and liquidation lasts four months and the transactions are as follows: 
Assets Liabilities Expenses and losses on realization; 
1e Realized Liquidated exclusive of commissions 
sh Ist month....... $30,190 $7,900 $400 
id 2d month....... 50,300 6,100 750 
3d month....... 20,010 3,800 340 
4th month...... 9,500 2,200 110 
$110,000 $20,000 1,600 
Ss. Prepare partners’ accounts showing the amount payable monthly to each one. 
“<i COMMENTS ON SOLUTION 
;' Published, in March Issue 
e 
The accounting problem published in the February number of ‘The Balance Sheet” 
d, apparently created more interest than any of the problems heretofore published. Many 
solutions were received, but too late for comment in the March issue. Among the numerous 
a solutions received, the following are worthy of special mention: 
(First) A solution compiled and submitted by the following who are students in the 
t. Indiana State Normal School, Muncie, Ind., M. E. Studebaker, instructor: 
Mary Derrick Kreszentia Siegwart 
” Depon Main Basil Swinford 
g Margaret Martin Helen Ziegler 
i (Second) A solution prepared by Adrian Vanden Bout, a student in the Strong Junior 


High School of Grand Rapids, Mich., S. Ryckman, instructor. 

(Third) A solution prepared by the following students in the Wausau Business Insti- 
tute, Wausau, Wis., A. R. Brown, instructor: 
le Miss Bier Everard Carver, Howard Baker 





ms (Fourth) A solution submitted by Vivian C. Klug, a student in the University of Wash- 
j2 ington, Seattle, Wash. 

(Fifth) A solution submitted by James F. Devine, a student in the Knights of Col- 
oO umbus Evening School, Portland, Me. 
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A SIMPLE APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF BOOKKEEPING 


~~ 


In several of the 
past issues of The Bal- 
ance Sheet I have 
noted, with interest, 
the various views set 
forth by teachers on 
the best methods to 
use in the training of 
the beginner to grasp 
the principles of book- 
keeping. Among the theories setting forth 
the advantages and the good points, I have 
read of the Account Method, Statement 
Method and the Transaction Method. The 
method which I am going to set forth is by 
no means a new one. It simply has gone 
out of use, and, I believe, chietly on account 
of the different methods of presentation used 
by textbooks on the subject today. 


This is without doubt a point on which 
few teachers will agree, owing to their 
success with a certain method, or because 
of their lack of clear understanding of the 
other methods. 


In general, I have never been an advocate 
of any set method and still hold the same 
view, but on account of the methods discussed 
during the past few years I have made some 
study and experimentation on the different 
methods which has convinced me of the 
merits of each. I still hold the view that the 
a method to approach the new student 
with the unfamiliar subject is according to 
his mental development, understanding of 
business in general, and by carefully watch- 
ing the weak points displayed in his work as 
he progresses. To clear up these weak 
points I have no preference as to the method, 
but approve of any which gives the student 
the correct understanding in the simplest 
manner. 


It has been my opportunity to experiment 
on the same class and on different classes at 
the same time with the various methods, 
and the results of my experiments leads me 
to place but little confidence in any one 
method so far expounded. 


I consider the only simple and _ logical 
method to be the Journal Entry Method, 
if it can be called a method. I would rather 
call it ——e else. I consider it the most 
simple, thorough, logical, and analytical, as 
well as visual method which can be used. 

It may be old-fashioned to state that I 
have much respect for the methods used in 
texts of ten to fifteen years ago, in which a 
large part of the text was devoted to ex- 
pounding the principles of debit and credit, 
and the dual nature of business transactions 
through the double entry principle. This 
was given to the beginner by way of the 






journal or the day book, which was held in 
igh esteem in those days. 

y convictions are based on several 
reasons which have convinced me through 
observation and experimentation, not only 
in the class-room work of performing the 
bookkeeping of certain text material, but 
in following the students into the. field of 
actual application. 

We will all agree that a thorough under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of 
debit and credit are the basis of our present 
accounting systems, and without a thorough 
understanding of these principles the study 
of accounting or bookkeeping cannot progress 
gee ey results. 

e will also agree that the principle of 
double entry should be clearly "aalhedneed 
before a transaction can be correctly entered 
upon the books of record, yet, many students 
display a fine progress in writing up their 
cash book, sales book and purchases book, 
and will post to the one side of the ledger 
from each for an entire month without real- 
izing the dual nature of the accounts taking 
place with each transaction. When they 
come to the journal, usually at the end of 
the month, and in many cases for the first 
time, to make a record of the closing journal 
entries, they are at a loss to understand why 
the figures should be entered twice. Besides, 
they are confronted by those most difficult 
entries to understand; that is, the closing 
journal entries. For the first time the stu- 
dent is brought face to face with a simple 
application of the principle of debit and 
credit and the double entry principle. In 
no other form is it more easy to explain and 
to understand. He cannot understand why 
the posting to two sides of the ledger is made 
at the same time, and it is most difficult to 
vad him to see that the more complicated 

ks in which he has been working bear the 
same principles and that they are all a part 
of the common journal. So far in the work, 
he has not had to visualize or analyze his 
transactions, or he would have understood 
the principles involved. Those two most 
important essentials of a good bookkee 
and those most important and valuable 
possessions of a good accountant have been 
dormant at the time when the student should 
have begun their development. 

Thus it is that many of our present-day 
bookkeeping texts and working sets leave 
the journal to a late point in the course, 
explaining that it is being replaced by the 
more highly developed books; yet, there is 
no book that can take the place of the journal, 
and it is the one book which a double entry 
set of books cannot do without. Turning to 
that most complicated of original entry books, 
the cash journal with its many columns, it 
bears the direct principle of the simple two- 
column journal. 
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The student, with the most careful in- 
struction and supervision, proclaims the 
journal the most difficult of the books to 
understand and to post from. Why? Because 
he has never analyzed a transaction, never 
visualized the principles fully and the*results 
that take place between accounts, and in 
other |words, never truly understood the 
fundamentals of the work which he was 
performing. He regards the books of original 
entry to be divided into two classes, the 
“books” and the journal, not realizing that 
the “books” are a specialized division of the 
journal and are all journals, or a part of the 
original journal. : 

Teaching bookkeeping from the point of 
developing the students ability to visualize 
the transaction and to analyze and classify 
it, I have found that after the student can 
record any transaction correctly upon the 
journal, that I can introduce the cash book, 
the sales book, the purchases book, etc., 
pointing out the need of subdivision, the 
advantage of specialization, the time. spared 
in posting, how the double entry principle 
of debit and credit is not destroyed in these 
specialized books, the real purpose for each 
and their relation to each other in the general 
makeup of the system. This is made easy 
because the student has seen the principles 
of double entry displayed before him in the 
journal and has seen the effect on accounts 
by posting at the same time. He has visu- 
alized and analyzed, and thus can understand 
the new principles put before him and appre- 
ciate their main advantages. 

The points I have set forth are not to 
retilect discredit on the present day texts on 
the subject, since I believe the improvement 
in accounting texts to be a wonderful aid to 
the teaching of the subject. I do, however, 
discredit the teacher who relies on the text 
alone to develop those principles in the 
students course, and does not use the text 
as a working tool whereby he may ply the 
principles of the science to the student in the 
simplest way, the most thorough way, and 
where a true development of the essential fac- 
ulties of a good bookkeeper are brought to ac- 
tion. The text alone will not perform the work 
of developing a true understanding, but with 
the aid of the text, the teacher must present 
the subject in the best way, that will bring 
the best results. 

The best results in my mind, are the ap- 
plications of the principles in the practical 
field and the success of being able to adapt 
one’s self to the new conditions. 

This I have followed through the practice 
of public accounting and have had the 
opportunity to meet my students in the 
various fields of work and inspect their 
success and their weak points. 

Too many students are sent forth, having 
completed the required work assigned them, 
who truly do not understand the real princi- 
ples of bookkeeping, thus they cannot succeed. 


R..W. OSTRANDER, 
Santa Clara, Calif., High School, 








DAY-BY-DAY BUSINESS HISTORY 


Bookkeeping had its origin back in the 
early part of the tenth century when collec- 
tors of fines and fees made notations of 
those primitive business transactions and 
reported their findings to the king. Their 
records of pounds, shillings and pence, of 
course, were very crude, but, nevertheless, 
the present day accounting systems have all 
sprung from the principles on which those 
ancient methods were founded. 


The human mind cannot be depended 
upon to accurately remember exact details 
for any long period of time, so ever since 
credit first existed and debts were first 
incurred there has been a need of permanent 
financial memoranda. There must be a 
right story about every value due and 
every value owed, and that is the reason 
why bookkeepers the world over are daily 
writing histories of the business benefits 
given and received. 


It is apparent that before value can be 
received it must be supplied, and when 
value is furnished the necessity instantly 
arises of fixing the responsibility of the 
transaction. In other words, a notation, 
or written record, must be made right 
following the exchange of values in order 
to indicate who or what has been charged 
as the receiver of the value, and who or 
what has given the value. 


It is not enough to merely make notations 
of these transactions. There are such large 
numbers of them every day that seggrega- 
tion becomes necessary. The bookkeeper 
must, therefore, always bear in mind the 
three-fold object of his work, first, to fur- 
nish information on past experience which 
will aid in formulating future plans; second, 
to supply data for statements, analyses and 
summaries; and third, to indicate the 
progress, needs, condition, assets and liabil- 
ities of the business. By systematically 
classifying the daily transactions under 
headings that will definitely control the in- 
formation given under them, such as Sales, 
Purchases, Cash, etc., there will always be 
available from the bookkeeping department 
of a concern, all the necessary statistical 
information that the owners of the business 
will require. 
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Of course, any bookkeeping system once 
begun can be divided and redivided, but 
since owners of business are primaril 
interested in the income and outgo of their 
money, the best, bookkeepers follow simple 
methods that are accurate in form and 
complete in detail. They do not spend 
much time recording nonessential infor- 
mation, for they well know that all that is 
required of any bookkeeper is that his 
accounting system be one that can render 
a brief financial story of every business day, 
ijn a simple and understandable way. 

EDNA L. KELLEY, 
Mariposa Co. High School, 
Mariposa, California. 





THAT EIGHTH GRADE CLASS 
IN BOOKKEEPING 


I 


In the first place, the instructor in books 
keeping who is disillusioned into believing 
that courses in bookkeeping are conducted 
for the purpose of manufacturing bookkeep- 
ers, should wipe the narrowed view from his 
hazy glasses and endeavor to see the subject 
on the new horizon of educational advance- 
ment. Bookkeeping is a subject which now- 
a-days must be taught for its educational 
value and not for its narrow value as a tech- 
nical subject. It has been pointed out many 
times by authorities on educational topics 
that bookkeeping as a fundamental upon 
which to base a study of business in its many 
aspects is of value to many people. But of 
the many who study the subject a relatively 
small number ever become bookkeepers in 
the strict sense of the word. 


II 


The eighth grade is now a part of that new 
educational rearrangement, the Junior High 
School. The foremost authorities upon Jun- 
ior High Schools state that this period is a 
formative period. It is a time when many 
students during their Junior High School 
years should be permitted to elect a suffi- 
cient number of courses to enable them to 
decide by choice, aptitude and talent the 
courses of study to which they are peculiarly 
and individually, by nature, prepared to 
pursue. 

The Junior High School is an innovation 
which aims to interest many students while 
in the seventh and eighth grades in studies 
which will hold their interest so that such 
students will continue their full four years 
of high school work. Statistics tell us that 
in the past the school mortality mostly took 
place in the seventh and eighth grades and 
in the Freshmen Year of high school. The 
Junior High gives a student the opportunity 
to try a course for five months or a year. 
At the end of that time if the student is not 
interested in a career in business, but prefers 
the classics or engineering, then he knows 
how to intelligently select his high school 
course, 
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III 


At a conference in the West, two years 
ago, I personally discussed with a specialist 
in Junior High School work, the same cur- 
riculum which I outlined recently in an 
article in “‘The Balance Sheet.” He unhes- 
itatingly placed bookkeeping in the eighth 
grade and enthusiastically encouraged the 
writer to keep the subject there. 

In the Nogales schools we have had in the 
past a large number of students of Mexican 
extraction who left school in the eighth 
grade. Many left because high school held 
open no interesting work for them. Since 
the introduction of our elective course in the 
eighth grade many have taken up the work 
in that year and approximately eighty per 
cent. have continued their work in the Senior 
High School. 

At the only state contest in commercial 
subjects held in Arizona since I have been 
here a student from my department com- 
peted in bookkeeping. He competed with 
students from all classes from schools through- 
out the entire state. He started his book- 
keeping work in the eighth grade. At the 
time of the contest he was a Sophomore. He 
took first place. 

Last year two boys out of my eighth grade 
class in bookkeeping completed more work 


than any other students have in two years’ _ 


time. Though Freshmen, they are eager to 
enter a state contest. 


IV 


I agree with Mr. Wood about teaching 
bookkeeping to High School Seniors. It is 
far easier to teach Seniors than Freshmen or 
eighth grade students. Upon the same con- 
clusion. it would be logical for the teacher, 
providing he approaches the subject from the 
viewpoint of effort to be expended, to find it 
easier to teach Freshmen in college, or for 
that matter, Seniors in college. Or why 
stop there? It would be still easier to re- 
serve the subject for the graduate school 
where the instructor might while away his 
hours fingering a teacher’s key and between 
times glancing at O. Henry or Bernard Shaw! 

From the standpoint of the educator who 
wants to develop’ a logical group of studies, 
bookkeeping is better suited to the first years 
of high school. The student who is properly 
taught his subject in the Freshmen and Soph- 
omore years is not going to forget all that 
knowledge in the Junior and Senior years. 
By experience I know that the majority of 
students do not forget all of their bookkeep- 
ing knowledge so easily. 

A person may specialize in salesmanship, 
stenography, advertising, journalism, or any 
of the multifarious fields of industry, but a 
proper understanding of the function of an 
accounting department is advisable for all. 

One of the largest and most efficient firms 
in the world today requires all of its salesmen 
to know accounting. A railroad executive 
recently said it was a prerequisite for the 
young man entering business. 
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To set the bookkeeping course aside for 
specialists who are going to be bookkeepers 
is to cismdenbned the end and aim of 
instruction in that subject—bookkeeping. 


CLAUDE BURNS WIVEL, 
High School, 
Nogales, Ariz. 


The above letter is written in reply 
to Mr. Wood’s letter which was pub- 
lished in the January, 1922, issue of 
“The Balance Sheet.’’ This has proved 
to be an interesting subject. 
ions of other teachers will be ap- 
preciated. 





PENMANSHIP IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Perhaps there are other teachers who feel 
the need as I did of some means of inspirin 
interest and enthusiasm into their high 
school classes. I am not going to try and 
tell how to teach penmanship, but to give 
some suggestions about getting your pupils 
to work. 


Penmanship is an especially adaptable sub- 
ject to socialize. My periods are long, fifty 
minutes, so I let my pupils do almost all the 
counting. Of course, I had to get them 
started. At first I had them count with me 
and then gradually they got the rhythm and 
now we work during the whole period to some- 
one’s rhythmic counting. They even use the 
conversational counts. They also do the 
timing and we time almost every drill, thus 
insuring the correct speed. 


tna is another device to keep up 
interest. I have my best people in a group 
rated 90%-96%, the next best in another 
group 80%-90%. The people from the sec- 
ond group may work for first position and 
the ungrouped poset may work for the sec- 
ond group. y pupils are allowed to go 
quietly and observe another pupil who is 
doing well with some particular drill. 


Once a week I select about eight of the 
best papers and put them up for exhibit. 
There is considerable interest and rivalry 
about whose papers are selected. 


Some day, when interest seems especially 
low, try telling your pupils that they are 
going to play a game. hen see who can 
make the most retraced ovals with one dip 
of the pen. In trying to make a great many, 
they will get them very light, and that is 
just what we want. 


I would suggest contests between classes, 
if possible, selecting two or three people from 
each class, having them meet together for a 
period. Judge them as to position, move- 


ment, etc. 
JESSIE GRAHAM, 
High School, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


The opin- 





Editor, Balance Sheet, 
309 W. Third St., | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 

Please discontinue sending copies of 
the Balance Sheet to F. W. Keller. 
Mr. Keller passed out of this life very 
suddenly on the 5th of March, after a 
short, violent attack of blood poison- 


ing. 
Te enjoyed your publication great- 
ly, and found it very useful in his work, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Emma Bollig Keller, 
Boston 17, Mass. 











Mr. Keller taught accounting in the 
Bryant & Stratton School and also in 
Northeastern College, Boston. We ex- 
tend our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Keller. 


CORRECTING ENTRIES 


I take much pleasure in reading the copies 
of “The Balance Sheet.”” If space permits, 
I would like to see in some future issue of it 
a discussion of the best method of correcting 
errors in bookkeeping. 

I am especially interested in the correction 
of entries in special column books, in which, 
for example, an amount has been distributed 
in the wrong column. 

In such a case, which would be preferable 
—to rule out the incorrect amount, enterin 
it in the correct column; or inserting an X o 
the opposite color ink before the incorrect 
amount and making the correct distribution? 


M. L. LACEY, 
High School, 
Springfield, Ohio 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRECTING 
ERRORS IN A SET OF BOOKS 


In connection with a request from Miss 

es | A. Tietze for suggestions regarding 

methods of correcting errors made by stu- 
dents, I offer the following: 

1. Never, under any circumstances, use @ 
knife or any kind of eraser on books of 
original entry, as in case this is done, 
the books, if presented as evidence in a 
legal action, will be looked upon with 
suspicion and probably rejected, as it 
is impossible to prove the motive for 
alterations; whereas when matter is 
merely crossed out, it still is legible, 
and the reason for the change can 
set forth. 

2. Cash Book, Journal, Sales Book and 
Purchases Book Errors in figures only: 
If the error lies in figures only, neatly 
cross out the latter with a waved 
line (a straight line drawn a-tritle too 
low may be mistaken for a ruling), and 
enter in black the correct amount just 
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' above the original figures. In case a 

} footing has been entered be sure you 

' change this before passing on, oat if 

wrong figures have been posted, make 

necessary change in ledger as directed 
later. 

3. Cash Book, Journal, Sales Book and 
Purchase Books Errors in account titles: 
Cross out figures with waved red line 
and put a red cross in ledger reference 
column, but do not cross out account 
title; then write entry correctly in first 
vacant space below, making reference at 
wrong entry to “right entry so man 
lines below.”” Should column be tooted, 
change footing to correct one. Should 
entry have been posted to wrong ac- 
count, change entry in ledger as directed 
later. In any of the books mentioned 
above, if an entry has been made on 
wrong side, or is altogether wrong, cross 
out as directed above and correct by 
writing proper entry in proper place. 

4. Ledger: If wrong figures are on right 
side of right account merely erase with 
knife or a good eraser and enter correct 
figures. 

If entry has been made on wrong side, 
cross out figures only with waved red 
line and enter on right side, changing 
footing if any has been made, 

If entry has been made to wrong ac- 
count cross out figures only with waved 
red line and enter on right side of right 
account and above wrong entry make a 
reference to right account page. Be 
sure to change footing if any has been 
made. 

Regarding the avoidance of beginners’ 
errors, the main thing is the firm insistence 
by the teacher that nothing but the pupils’ 
best work will be accepted and . In 
cases of continued carelessness we suspend 
the students from the bookkeeping classes 
and make them take more preliminary train- 
ing.. This is a very rare step, as where proper 
experience in accuracy has been gained in 
Commercial Arithmetic and Rapid Drill and 
Penmanship classes, we have practically no 
trouble. 

We use the following method with be- 
ginners: The.entire month of January is 
dictated to the class after a proper prelim- 
inary course of journalizing and other work. 
Journal and ledger paper and pencils are 
used. Full explanation of all entries are made 
by the teacher and the class is asked in re- 
cording each transaction what book is used 
and why, and what account is debited or 
credited and why. 

By numbering from left to right the ver- 
tical lines in the various books and lettering 
the horizontal lines downwards, the exact 
location of any figure is instantly determined 
for dictation. 

When all the work of the first month has 
been completed in pencil including reports 
and closing, the sets are collected. The stu- 
dents then are warned that unsightly errors, 


blots or erasures in the regular books about 
to be used will condemn their work and cause 
it to be rejected, and that they will have to 
buy new books and copy the work carefully 
into them. The same work is then done by 
the students in the regular books in ink. Very 
few indeed are the errors made under these 
conditions. Constant reference is made to 
business standards and every effort made to 
force pupils to attain to them. 

R. P. WOOD, 

Everett High School, 

Everett, Wash. 


The above letter is in reply to a let- 
ter, published in the March “Balance 
Sheet,’’? from Miss Lucy A. Tietze, a 
commercial teacher in the West Salem, 
Ill., High School. : 


THAT “FOURSOME” AGAIN 


I wish to acknowledge receipt of your four 

mphlets on elementary bookkeeping, and 

cannot express my appreciation of them 
better than simply to say they are “GREAT.” 

The exercises are certainly excellent for 
class dictation work and they will sooner or 
later open the channels for teaching elemen- 
tary bookkeeping without having a text book 
in the hands of the pupil. The one great 
secret of bookkeeping is ability to tell with- 
out a moment’s hesitation to which account 
a transaction belongs and whether the ac- 
count is to be debited or credited for same. 

The principle to be followed in all teachin 
should be “from the known to the relat 
unknown,” and no new account should be 
introduced which is not closely related to 
the preceding one. Bookkeeping, like objects, 
pone itself as a whole, and while definite 

nowledge of objects can only be gained b 
an analysis of the objects, so definite knowl- 
-— regarding any account can be gained 
only by an analysis of the accounts of which 
bookkeeping is composed. This definite 
knowledge should not be meted out to the 

upil than it can be thoroughly assimilated 
. them from all standpoints. This cannot 
be done if the pupil is simply given a text 
book and told to follow instructions given 
therein. 

In going from “the known to the related 
unknown” we find that the relations are 
either of identity or difference. New lessons 
must always have some logical connection 
with what was previously taught. The new .- 
must be assimilated with the old, and the 
teacher must know how the old stands in 
the learner's mind. If the teacher does not 
know this there is a t wasting of time. 
The teacher can readily see how the old 
stands in the pupil’s mind on any account 
by giving an exercise from dictation, and at 
the same time he will be inspiring the dull 
pupils so that they will be drinking from a 
sparkling fountain all the time. Instead of 
quenching interest it will excite interest and 
arouse enthusiasm in every pupil’s mind, 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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TAMALPAIS POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL 


ERNEST E. WOOD, PRINCIPAL 
SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 


School of Commerce 
W. C. HYATT, HEAD 


January 19, 1922 


South-Western Publishing Co., 
309 W. Third St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


In some respects there is nothing like McKinsey's Bookkeeping 
and Accounting on the market, and in the high school field there is nothing 
like it at all. We give our freshmen a full year of Business Methods or 
Business Routine, as it is sometimes called, and follow with three full 
years devoted exclusively to McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting, 

Volumes I, II_and III, Series B. 


As you know, we have been using this work long enough now to get 
a pretty fair perspective, and in spirit, interest and understanding our 
present McKinsey classes stand out far more conspicuously than any other I 
have attempted to teach and I believe this same enthusiasm will accrue 
anywhere with any teacher who is willing to forego the opportunity of 
sitting at his desk with a key in one hand and a checking pencil in the 
other, for the more active and enterprising work of standing up before his 


class in the conduct of an intensely logical and pedagogic McKinsey 
recitation. 


As.I view the matter, there are only two types of teachers who 
would not be pleased with the McKinsey method -- one is the fellow who 
does not have a finger-tip knowledge of elementary bookkeeping, and the 
other is the fellow who is too lazy to teach anything. 


One thing I like to stress, and to me it is the feature that 
rings the bell, McKinsey is at all times a thought provocative. Many 
bookkeeping texts attempt to teach by parrot-like devotion to "rote." 
McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting fosters and develops individual and 
straight thinking on the part of each student. 


Yours very truly, 
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Question 


A customer of the Smith-Carr Baking Co. 

ve one of the salesmen of the company a 
check for $100.00 to apply on account. en 
the salesman returned from his trip on Sat- 
urday morning, he went to the office of the 
company, picked up a rubber stamp used for 
indorsing checks, indorsed the check with 
the rubber stamp, took it to the bank, cashed 
it, and left town. Who was liable? Why? 
Is an — with a rubber stamp suf- 
ficient 


From MISS. EMILY JOHNSON, 
High School, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Answer 


The course of business between the Smith- 
Carr Baking Co. and the local bank in regard 
to indorsements by rubber stamp would be 
of considerable weight in determining whether 
or not the bank had paid rightfully. Going 
on the assumption that the indorsement was 
in blank and that the stamp was consistently 
used by the Smith-Carr Co. only for making 
deposits to its own credit and not for trans- 
ferring title to other indorsees, it would seem 
that the bank had erred in making payment 
to the salesman. Being a special agent, the 
salesman had no implied authority to receive 
ome mer on checks drawn to the order of 

is principal and the bank is therefor put on 
its guard to determine whether or not the 
agent is acting within the scope of his author- 
ity in the particular case. In the absence of 
ratification by the principal of this course of 
action in the past or present, it would seem 
that the mere fact that the indorsement was 
by rubber stamp would convey notice to the 
bank that the principal authorized payment 
for deposit only and any other course of 
action would require special authority from 
the Ne 

All this, of course, is based on the ordinary 
business use of the rubber stamp. If the 
Smith-Car Co. had been guilty of the bad 
business: policy of using the rubber stamp 
for indorsements of all sorts and not for de- 

it only, the Smith-Carr Co. would be the 
oser in this case. \Indorsement by rubber 
stamp is good under the negotiable instru- 
ments law, (see Sec..31 and as a typical case 
decided under it on this point, see American 
Union Trust Co. v. Never Break Range Co. 
(Mo. App.), 190 S. W. 1045) provid 
has been ratification through previous usage 
or agreement with the bank. I have read 
into the question two conditions not express- 
ly stated, namely, that the indorsement was 
in blank and that previous usage of the 
stamp fixed the character of the indorsement 





there . 





as one for deposit only. That is probabl 
the ordinary state of facts in connection wit 
the use of the rubber stamp. On that basis 
the bank has exceeded its authority in mak- 
ing payment and is liable. 


By A. C. LYNCH. 


A Quiz on Contracts* 


1. What are the essential elements to 
every valid contract? 

2. What special element is. required in 
some contracts, but not in all? 

3. How is a contract made? 

4. Can a contract be implied? 

5. Where a contract is in writing is it 
admissible for one of the parties to it to 
vary it by proving that at the time it was 
entered into, such was their oral agreement? 

6. Distinguish between a Mistake of Fact 
and a Mistake of Law. 

7. What makes a contract illegal? 

8. What is the difference between fraud 
and misrepresentation? 

9g. Define or describe, void, voidable and 
unenforceable contracts. 

10. A contract executed and delivered in 
California is the subject matter of a suit in 
New York. What laws will govern the valid- 
ity of the contract, and what laws will govern 
the remedy? State the rule in such cases. 

11. Enumerate the methods by which 
contracts may be discharged. 

12. What is your understanding of the 
term ‘‘Legal Tender?” Having defined this, 
state what falls within that designation in 
this country. 

13. What is a tender to perform a con- 
tract, and what is its effect? 

14. Give an illustration of a debt or claim 
that is not dischargeable in bankruptcy. 

15. In what way may a contract be dis- 

d by operation of law? 

16. When can an offer to perform a con- 
tract be withdrawn? 

17. When may a creditor enforce a con- 
tract with a minor? 

18. A, in New York City, wrote B, in 
Buffalo, offering certain goods at a certain 
price. B wrote a letter to A accepting the 
offer and posted in Buffalo. Before A re- 
ceived the letter he received a telegram from 
B stating that he withdrew the acceptance. 
Was a valid contract made? Explain the 
principles involved. 





*Taken from Sherwood’s Public Accounting and 
Auditing, Volume I. 
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A Shorthand and Typewriting Contest 
and Commercial Teachers’ Conference 
is to be held at the Indiana State Normal 
School (Eastern Division), Muncie, Ind., 
April 21 and 22. The Typewriting Contest 
will be under the personal direction of J. N. 
Kimball, International Contest Manager. 

W. Barnhart of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., 
is to speak Friday afternoon on “‘The Psy- 
chology of Typewriting,”’ and Friday evening 
on “Present Tendencies in Commercial Edu- 
cation.” 

Other speakers include L. N. Hines, Pres- 
ident of the State Normal School; J. O. 
Winger, Muncie High School; M. W. Grin- 
nell, Evansville High School; Tom Sawyer, 
Manual Arts High School, Indianapolis; E. 
E. Barnhart, Wabash High School; E. E. 
Pence, Muncie High School; Pearl Marie 
Parvis, Bloomington High School; G. C. 
Thomas, Logansport High School; and Prof. 
Bernard Shockel of the State Normal School. 

The Typewriting and Shorthand Contests 
will be open to any student in any public 
high school of the State of Indiana. 

Typewriting contestants will be divided 
into two classes—Novice and Second year. 
A loving cup will be awarded the school win- 
ning the most points in either class. A school 
winning the cup three years in succession 
becomes the permanent owner thereof. 

There will be two shorthand contests of 
five minutes each. The first dictation will be 
given at the rate of 80 words a minute and 
the second 100 words. One hour will be 
given to the transcription of notes. A loving 
cup and medals are to be awarded the win- 
ners. 


Duff’s College, now located at Penn Ave 
and Stanwix St., Pittsburgh, has purchased 
the Y. W. C. A. property on Duquesne Way 
which will be remodeled for school quarters. 
Occupancy will take place August 1, at 
which time the Iron City College and the 
Martin Shorthand School will be consolidated 
with Duff's. The present officers of the 
three institutions will make up the Executive 
Officers under the consolidation. This busi- 
ness college enterprise will represent one of 
the largest in the country. The building 
when remodeled will have 33,000 sq. ft. tloor 
space and will contain every convenience and 
comfort, so that business training work may 
have in it a human touch of service. The 
new building will contain classrooms, student 
luncheon rooms, rest rooms, teachers’ con- 
sulting rooms, college library, and commer- 
cial museum. This move on the part of 
Duff's College is a great step forward in the 
field of commercial training activities. 


The Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association held its nineteenth annual con. 
vention in New Haven, Conn., Saturday, 
March'4. The meeting was held in the New 
Haven Commercial High School. 

A feature of the morning session was the 
typewriting and shorthand contests. There 
were four different typewriting contests and 
two shorthand contests. The winners of 
these contests were as follows: 


Miss Cecilia B. Misbach of the Royal 
Business College, New Haven, won the State 
typewriting and speed championship contest 
with an average of 102 words per minute, 

Miss Misbach also won the Connecticut 
school typewriting championship with an 
average of 102 words per minute. 

The beginners’ typewriting contest was 
won by Miss Ida Hilcoff also of the Royal 
Business College with an average of 73 words 
per minute. 


The high school championship typewrit- 
ing contest was won by Miss Helen H. Keyes 
of the Branford High School with an average 
of 78 words per minute. 


Two distinct contests in shorthand were 
held—one for business college students and 
one for high school students. Three tests 
were given at 120, 100 and 80 words per 
minute, respectively. Both the 120 and 
100 word per minute speed championships 
were won by Miss Velma Downey of Stone’s 
Business College, New Haven, and Miss 
Beatrice Wollner of the Bridgeport High 
School. 


At the afternoon meeting there were ad- 
dresses by Irving H. Cobleigh of the Danbury 
High School, L. B. Matthias of the Bridge- 
ae High School, and Harry C. Spillman and 

ae! F M. Simmons, both of New York. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President, Walter B. Spencer, New Haven. 

Vice-President, W. E. Canfield, New 
London. 

Secretary, Miss Alma Norris. 


The Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will hold a convention in 
Omaha, May 25-27. The meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Fontenelle. W. A. Rob- 
bins, President of the Lincoln Business 
College, Lincoln, Nebr., is President of the 
association. 

Readers will recall the article of Mr. 
Gates in the March number. The North 
Central Association of Colleges held a 
meeting on March 18 and the Committee on 
college credits for private business schools 
made the following recommendations: 
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’ First, that the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
approve a policy of inspection for private 
commercial schools to the end that such 
schools may be standardized and accredited. 


Second, that the accrediting of work in 
such a school shall be conditioned upon its 
compliance with all the standards which the 
North Central Association may set up for 
this group of schools. 

Third, that the North Central Association 
create a committee for the. purposes of in- 
vestigating the curricula of commercial 
schools, and recommending standards under 
which the Association may accredit these 
schools. 

Fourth, that in order to make a begin- 
ning, two tentative commercial courses be 
enumerated and defined as follows: 


I. Shorthand—Two units or twelve sem- 
ester hours. 


1. For one forty-minute period daily for 
thirty-six weeks or two forty-minute periods 
daily for eighteen weeks in the theory of 
shorthand with a dictation speed of sixty 
words a minute, one unit or six semester 
hours credit. 


2. For one forty-minute period daily for 
thirty-six weeks or two forty-minute periods 
daily for eighteen weeks of office practice 
with a dictation speed of one hundred words 
a minute and a transcribing speed of thirty 
words a minute, one unit or six semester 
hours. 


II. Typewriting—One unit or six semester 
hours. 


1. For one forty-minute period daily for 
seventy-two weeks or one eighty-minute 
period daily for thirty-six weeks in type- 
writing with a net speed of forty words a 
minute under the International rules, one 
unit or six semester hours. 


III. Bookkeeping—Two units or twelve 
semester hours. 


1. For one eighty-minute period dail 
for thirty-six weeks or one one-hundred- 
sixty-minute period daily for eighteen weeks 
in the theory of bookkeeping and account- 
ing including fundamental rules for debits 
and credits, classification of accounts, journal- 
izing, posting, making trial balances and 
statements, etc., one unit or six semester 
hours credit. 


2. For one eighty-minute period daily 
for thirty-six weeks or one one-hundred- 
sixty-minute period daily for eighteen weeks 
in the practice of bookkeeping and account- 
ing including the special applications of book- 
keeping, and retailing, together with the 
principles of cost accounting, and the an- 
alysis of a set of books from the point of 
view of the accountant, one unit or six 
semester hours credit. 





Valparaiso University Commercial 
School. Last fall the students in the busi- 
ness Organization class, under the direction 
of Dean M. G. Humphrey, formed the 
Valparaiso University Chamber of Com- 
merce, which parallels in form and purpose 
the organizations established in _ cities 
throughout the United States. We feel 
that we are, in a way, giving students a 


valuable training for citizenship. 


This organization supported and financed 
the basket-ball team of the commercial 
school, and as the above photograph shows, 
we won the Silver Loving Cup of the Uni- 
versity. This stimulated such interest in 
the school that we now have the largest 
enrollment of any department in the Univer- 
sity. 


The commercial teachers of the Bay Sec- 
tion of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting in conjunction with 
the San Francisco Business Show in San 
Francisco, Saturday, March 11, 1922. There 
were seventy-five commercial teachers pres- 
ent at the meeting, which was followed by 
a luncheon at the Hotel Whitcomb. 

The speakers on the program included 
William F. Oswald, Underwood Typewriter 
Company; Mrs. Edward Dexter Knight, 
Director, Woman’s Banking Department, 
Bank of Italy; Lloyd Barzee, Asst. Supt., 
Oakland Public Schools; Clyde Blanchard, 
Director of Commercial Education, Berke- 
ley Public Schools; Paul L. Evans, head of 
Commercial Department, Alameda High 
School; and Mrs. Fayette Partch of the 
Alameda High School. 


Roderic K. Stan- 
ley has recently re- 
signed his position as 
head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and 
Economics at the Con- 
cord, N. H., High 
School to accept a 
position in the High 
School at Hartford, 
Conn, 
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Marjorie Helen 
French has been 
teaching commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Battle 
Mountain, Nev., this 
year. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Nebraska 
School of Business, 

Lincoln, Nebr., and 
also of the Nebraska State University. 





F. G. Nichols, Director of Commercial 
Education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania, has recently ac- 
cepted an appointment that will take him 
to Harvard University. Two courses on 
commercial education will be offered in the 
summer school under Mr. Nichols’ instruc- 
tion: (a) Administration and Supervision 
of Commercial Education; (b) The Com- 
mercial Curriculum in the High School. 


Gertrude Wilkinson, now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the High School at North 
Manchester, Indiana, has been employed to 
take charge of the Commercial Department 
in the High School at Rushville, Indiana, 
next year. Miss Wilkinson is a graduate 
of Manchester College, where she com- 
pleted her course while teaching part-time 
in the Manchester High School. 


Charles A. Bader 
has accepted a posi- 
tion to take charge of 
the Commercial De- 
partment in the West 
Carthage High School 
at Carthage, N. Y., 
next year. He is a 
graduate of the North- 
ampton Commercial 
College at Northampton, Mass., and has 
also spent some time at Northeastern Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 


J. Oscar Winger, who has been in chatge 
of the Commercial Departnent of the 
Muncie High School, Muncie, Ind., for 
several years, has accepted a position to 
head the Department of Commerce in 
Manchester College next year. He says a 
real Accounting Department is to be es- 
tablished in Manchester College and we 
shall be very greatly interested in observ- 
ing future developments. Here’s success to 
Mr. Winger in this enterprise. 


Elizabeth Geiss is 
a shorthand teacher in 
the Lancaster Business 
College, St. Paul, 
Minn., and is also 
Private Secretary to 
J. L. Stephens, Pres- 
ident of the School. 
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COMMERCE?7AND INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 9) 


this subject that I have ever experienced, 
To you who are beginning and who are in 
the dark as to what to teach, I would say 
this: go to work and dig out the course for 
yourself. Use somebody else’s ideas only 
when they fit your scheme of things or suit 
local conditions. By no means get dis- 
couraged over results. Any Principal, Super- 
intendent or School Board, who expects a 
teacher to accomplish a fixed result arbitrarily 
established when conditions are in no way 
favorable, is mentally unbalanced, and very 
few of that type are found among school 
authorities. As long as practice is in vogue 
of permitting students to take Commerce, 
just to get a much needed credit or because 
they have tlunked every other subject ex- 
cepting basket ball, just so long will the 
Commerce teacher fail to obtain suitable 
results. 








COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
(Continued from page 11) 
Taking Dictation Directly on Type- 


writer 
Shorthand Drill in Taking Speeches 
Tabulating 
Sense of Form and Arrangement of 
Typed Matter on Paper 
Billing on the Typewriter 
Understanding the Mechanism of the 
Typewriter 


Accuracy is the most essential quality 
mentioned as being necessary for the suc- 
cessful performance of work in any business 
office. It is largely a habit and to some 
extent it can be developed through drill, 
but attention, observation, interest, and 
memory are basic factors in developing 
accuracy. And it takes thorough work in 
the above mentioned factors to develop 
accuracy, attention, observation, judgment 
and reason. 








PART-TIME TRAINING 
(Continued from page 21) 


choice. (The problem of 
placement.) 

To assist them in making 
progress in the chosen occu- 
pational choice. (The prob- 
lem of follow-up or employ- 
ment supervision.) 

The continuous educational pro- 
cess running through all four fund- 
amentals is vocational guidance. 


(4) 
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EVERYBODY SMILES 


Arithmetic. 


He’s teaching her arithmetic, 
He said it was his mission; 

He kissed her once, he kissed her twice, 
And said: ‘‘Now that’s Addition.” 


And, as he added smack by smack, 
In silent satisfaction; 
She sweetly gave him kisses back, 
And said: ‘Now, that’s Subtraction.” 


Then he kissed her, and she kissed him, 
Without any explanation; 

Then both together smiled and said: 
“Now, that’s Multiplication.” 


But dad appeared upon the scene 
And made a quick decision; 

He kicked the lad three blocks away 
And said: ‘‘That’s Long une 





Verbal Dust. 


There is a certain long-suffering father 
whose nerves sometimes give way under 
questions from his talkative eight-year-old 
son. 

“Dad,” said the youngster, just as the 
old man settled down for a perusal of his 
newspaper, ‘Dad, am I made of dust?” 

“IT think not,” responded the unhappy 
parent, ‘‘otherwise you would dry up once 
in a while.” —Houston Post. 





For Practical Purposes. 


“Bobby, I see your music teacher com- 
ing. Have you washed your face and hands?” 

“Ves'’m.”’ 

“And your ears?” 

“Well, ma, I washed the one that will 
be next to her.” —Boston Transcript. 





Gone But Not Forgotten 


“Are Caterpillars good to eat?” 
little Tommy at the dinner table. 

“No,” said his father; “‘what makes you 
ask a question like that while we are eat- 
ing?’”’ 

“You had one on your lettuce, but it’s 


gone now,” replied Tommy. —Exchange. 


asked 





Summer is Coming 


Teacher—What are the properties of 
heat and cold? 

Small Pupil—The property of heat is to 
expand and cold to contract. 

Teacher—Now give me an example. 

Small Pupil—In summer, when it is hot, 
the days are long; in winter, when it is 
cold, the days are short. —Chicago News. 
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It Suited Him 


Noticing one of her pupils nibling at 
some luncheon in school one day, the teach 
er called the culprit to the desk. 

“You know,” she began, sternly, “that 
you must not eat during lesson hours. Now, 
as a punishment, you must stand in front 
of the class and eat every bit of it.” 

The small boy did as he was bid, a curious 
grin overspreading his face. The teacher 
misunderstood that grin until the last scrap 
had disappeared, when from the class a 
voice wailed in tearful accents: 

“Please, teacher, that wasn’t his lunch he 
was eatin’; it was mine!” 





Wise Jimmy 


Jimmy found a pocketbook as he was 
going to the store, and in it was a $20. bill 
He took it home to his mother and she told 
him to watch the papers and he would find 
the person who lost it. 

Soon an ad appeared. Jimmy went to 
the woman’s house and handed her the 
pocketbook. 

“Why, this can’t be it. I had a twenty- 
dollar bill in mine,’’ said the woman. 

“O, yes it is,’’ said Jimmy, “‘but I had 
the bill changed so you could give anybody 
that found it a reward.” 





Worse Than the Income Tax 


“TI wish now,” said the lecturer, “to tax 
your memory.” 
A wail in the audience: 


to that?” 


“Has it come 
—Success. 





Paw Knows Everything 


Willie—Paw, why is it that the ocean 
does not run over when all the rivers empty 
into it? 

Paw—Because-er-er—because the ocean 
is full of sponges, my son. Now do your 
night work, and don’t bother me! 





Mother Asked Too Much 


A little fellow after his first day at school 
proudly announced to his mother that he 
could write, and to prove it made some 


scrawls on a sheet of paper. “But what 
does it mean, dear?”’ she asked. 
“How do I know?” he asked. “I haven't 


learned to read it yet.” 





Overhead Expense 


The Boss—‘‘What’s this item on your ex- 
pense account, ‘Overhead Expense, $4?’” 

The Traveling Salesman—‘That was an 
umbrella I bought.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 19-July 26 
Second Term, July 27-Sept. 1 


The School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion and the School of Education offer a wide 
range of courses of interest to teachers of 
commercial subjects in secondary schools. 


A partial list of the courses offered follow: 


Materials for a Secondary School Course in 
Business Administration. 


The Teaching of Secondary School Economics, 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing. 


Materials for Secondary School Course in Market- 
ing and Salesmanship. 


Business Communication, 
Methods of Presentation. 


Business Correspondence, 
Methods of Presentation. 


Materials for Secondary School Courses in 
Labor and Personnel. 


Materials for Secondary School Course in 
Finance. 


The High School Curriculum in Commercial 
Subjects. 


Teaching of Secondary School Accounting. 


Materials for Junior High School Course in 
Social Studies. 


The Curriculum. 


Continuation School Organization and Ad- 
ministration. 


Psychology of High School Subjects. 


Class Organization, Management, and Testing 
in High Schools. 


Occupational Information, Guidance and Place- 
ment. 


Economic and Commercial Geo 


hy: Pro- 
duction and Trade as Influenced by Geographic 
conditions. 


Economic History of the United States. 
Market Administration. 

Business Psychology. 

Government and Business. 

Business Law. 

The Worker in Economic Society. 

Traffic and Transportation. 

Government Finance. 

Accounting. 

Risk and Risk-Bearing. 


Write for “Summer Quarter Circular of 
Information.’”’ Address Faculty Exchange, 
Box 500, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
CAGO, Chicago, Ill. 


Materials and 
Materials and 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 19-August 28 


Two terms of five weeks each. Courses 
reciting every day throughout one of the 
five-week terms carry 14 semester hours 
of credit and students may register for 
six semester hours of work. 

For information as to courses offered 
in the School of Commerce, a ddress Pres. 
E. B. Bryan or Prof. C. M. Copeland, 
Direc., School of Commerce, OHIO UNI- 
VERSITY Athens, Ohio 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 6-August 3 


Classes arranged with special consideration 
for teachers, high school, normal school and 
college graduates. 

Intensive courses in commercial subjects 
provide opportunity for teachers to do ad- 
vanced and finishing work; to add one or 
more courses to their present equipment; 
and to start work preparatory to teaching, 

Prin. M. F. Palmer, who has had twenty- 
five years experience in training commercial 
teachers, will be in personal charge of the 
classes. 

Detailed information will be sent on re- 


quest. 
BAY PATH INSTITUTE 


School of Business Training 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRAIN FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHING 


At the Rochester Business Institute 


Where you can get courses in advanced 
subject matter and progressive methods of 
teaching the commercial texts, under the 
personal instruction and supervision of nat- 
ionally-known specialists, during the month 
of July, leaving time for an August vacation 
and rest before resuming work in September. 
Already the calls for our graduates for ex- 
cellent positions are numerous and urgent. 

ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Rochester, N. Y 


SUMMER COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Session June 12-August 18 


Courses: Higher Accounting, Business 
Management, Secretarial, Commercial, and 
Palmer Method Writing. Special Palmer 
Method School for Teachers and Supervisors 
of Writing. Prof. W. B. Christy, M. A., of 
the State Normal School, Arizona, has been 
engaged as Principal of the summer school, 

W. C. Stephens, President 
TWIN CITY BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Two terms. One ten weeks, beginning 
May 23, and the other five weeks, beginning 
June 27, 1922. The first for teachers who 
want to do definite classroom work in text- 
books. The second for those who wish to 
specialize in methods. Both are under the 
direction of specialists. Last year’s attend- 











ance more than a hundred per cent. over 
1920. Write for beautiful catalog. 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


June 26—Aug. 4 


Democratic Faculty 
Modern Equipment 
Live Students 
. Come to Western 
WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GREGG SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 3-August 11 
Teachers’ Training Course in shorthand 
and business subjects. 
Bulletin mailed on request. 


GREGG SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19-July 28 
Commercial Teacher Training our Spec- 
ialty. 
WHITEWATER STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


Whitewater, Wis. 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


June 13-August 8 


Commercial teachers in the High Schools 
of Ohio, who do not hold State Certificates, 
will find it profitable to spend the summer 
here. This is one of the accredited schools 
of Ohio and the two-year normal course leads 
to a State Certificate. This was the first 
school in Ohio to be recognized by the State 
School Department. 


J. T. Henderson, President 
THE OBERLIN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oberlin, Ohio 


COMMERCIAL ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 13) 


Vice-president Marshall used these words: 

“Rome was at peace with all the world. 
She had dragged captive at her chariot 
wheels the high and mighty of the earth. Her 
cohorts had been transformed into police 
squads. Beside the yellow Tiber she sat on 
her seven hills, the mistress of the world and 
seeming mistress of the centuries to be. In 
the midst of this universal peace the Judean 
shepards were aroused one night by an 
angelic chorus. In a manger in the rock- 
bound city of Bethlehem was born a babe. 
This babe grew to manhood, walking the 
briar bordered paths of life. 

“He engaged in no controversy with the 
Roman government. He made no protest 
against the laws and ordinances of Rome. 

e never lifted his hand against authority 
nor sought his own greatness or glory. He 
did not trouble himself about the ‘Thou- 
shalt-nots’ of life. He interested himself 
only in the ‘Thou-shalts.’ History wrote for 














7-3 this epitaph: ‘He went about doing 
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“It seems marvelous to us that healin 
the blind, unstopping the ears of the deaf, 
and softening and sweetening the lives of 
men should have made him the object of 
kingly solicitude and priestly rancor. And 
yet he became such. He walked along the 
Via Dolorosa carrying his cross. He was 
crucified between two benefactors. His 
body was laid to rest in the tomb of Ceasar. 
The tomb was sealed with the seal of Caesar, 
Imperator. And they said it was the end.” 

The teacher wrote this letter in June: 
“Fellow Teacher: 

.You are busy; despite that fact, I ask a 
favor that means work. I am to conduct 
the school bookstore the coming year. The 
terms imposed by the school board prohibit 
any profit; there may be an absolute deficit 
for me to make up; you can help me avoid 
such an unsatisfactory experience if you will 
now recommend the books needed next 
September. If you do so, I can order at 
once; the books will come by freight in the 
summer. If you wait until fall the money 
for express and telegraphing will come out 
of my pocket. Please order enough. I can 
return books not needed cheaper than tele- 
graph for more. 

Cordially but earnestly, 








TEACHERS VS. PUPILS 
(Continued from page 16) 
is offered, the majority of the points at issue 
would be understood. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
the aims of the pupils who are at present 
taking commercial work. Mr. Hunter, of 
Aurora, offered statistics at the Illinois 
High School Conference which he gathered 
to show that in his bookkeeping class he 
found that about 35% of the studeats were 
taking bookkeeping because they wanted to 
be practical bookkeepers. A small per cent. 
thought bookkeeping would help them in a 
clerical position, but the important element 
is that more than half in the class did not 
desire to be bookkeepers or clerks, but were 
taking bookkeeping merely for general 
nape ledie. In my own class of 54 in Book- 
keeping I, I found that half desired to become 
bookkeepers and half were taking the work 
just for the general knowledge of the in- 
dustrial structure which such a_ course 
afforded. It seems to me that a survey of 
what former students, who have taken 
commercial work, are doing now would 
indicate that the above percentages are 
about correct. 

If they are then about correct, are we, as 
teachers, using the correct school-room 
methods, are we using our department as 
a magnet to attract students to high school, 
are we arranging our work in its natural 
sequence, are we correlating our teaching with 
other courses in school and with life, or, are 
we making specialists? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 31) 
because the pupils feel that they thoroughly 
understand everything which has been pre- 
sented, and further that they can assimilate 
the new subjects as they are introduced. 

It is too frequently the case that pupils 
simply hold.rules and definitions mechan- 
ically in the mind without the ability of 
interpretation. A number of exercises should 
be given before any attempt is made to es- 
tablish a rule and this can be done by an 
analysis of the account through the presen- 
tation of all the transactions which build up 
that particular account. 

The pupils must first have the thought; 
then they should be given the opportunity 
of giving oral expressions to that thought; 
after which, the written expressions should 


_ be given. 


This will enable the mind of the 
teacher to be in contact at all times with the 
minds of the pupils. 

Dictation exercises secure continuity and 
unity of thought. Through these exercises 
the unknown will be reached and made a 
part of the known, and the pupils will realize 
daily that what they learn today simply 
makes the known larger and more clear. 

Then after an account has been mastered 
in this way, there should be an exercise 
prepared for each pupil upon a sheet of paper, 
embodying everything in the account studied 
previously as a final clincher. Similar exer- 
cises should be used after every account and 
after every combination of different accounts, 


M. C. KINARD, 
High School, 
Bangor, Pa. 
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The above is a reproduction of the penmanship certificate awarded to students 
following the Leslie Method‘of Writing. No greater incentive can be offered for 


improvement in writing. 


Instructions are given on page 90 of the Leslie Manual. 


Specimens should be sent direct to Mr. Leslie for his approval. Penmanship teachers 


may also write Mr. Leslie concerning the teacher’s certificate. 


All correspondence 


relative to penmanship certificates should be addressed to Mr. S. E. Leslie, Euclid 


Ave. and 18th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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_ Business Arithmetic should do two things: 




































1932 FUBLICATIONS 





Business Arithmetic 


After reviewing this text, one teacher says, “J can 
easily understand how I might have learned to like 
arithmetic years ago if I had had as interesting an 
teas to the subject as you have included in your 
00 ” 


Another says, “Its strongest appeal to me is its prac- 
ticability. My classes really enjoy and are interested 
in the problems because they are based on vital, every- 
day subjects. You have also eliminated impractical 
material which borders on higher mathematics.” 


First, it should give the student a training that will be of service, 
regardless of his vocation. This training should naturally include the 
handling of figures with rapidity and accuracy. This text provides 
drill work that can be used to this end. 








Second, it should furnish a background for the other business courses. 
With this text, the teacher can “‘tie up” the subject with Bookkeeping, 
Economics, and Business Administration. 


was Let us suggest that you examine this book before deciding aa 
on your text for next year. 





Peters’ Commerial Law 


A text in which the subject matter is plainly ex- 
pressed in common terms, enabling the student to 
readily understand the principles of law as dis- 
cussed in each lesson. Specific cases are used to 
illustrate the various topics, giving the student a 
practical application of the subject under consider- 
ation. 


A feature of the revised edition is the questions and 
cases appearing at the end of each chapter. These 
are provided for class discussion. The author is 
now preparing a teacher’s manual which will contain a key to the 
questions and cases and will provide much additional information 
which is certain to be of value to the teacher. 





If you are not getting satisfactory results from the Commercial Law 
text now in use, we would suggest an examination of this revised edi- 
tion of Peters’ Commercial Law with a view to its use next year. A 
comparison of texts is invited. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADVERTISING MATTER 


ed to furnish attractive circulars on ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
‘“‘Sherwood’s Public Accounting and Auditing’’ to private schools desiring 
circulars suitable for distribution to prospective students. 
at cost price until our present supply is exhausted. Write at once for samples and prices. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


These circulars will be furnished 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Man with University training, nine years ex- 
perience as school manager and teacher of all 
commercial subjects, specializing in accounting, 
bookkeeping, stenography and_ typewriting; 
eight years business experience as bookkeeper, 
accountant, stenographer, office manager, also 
public accounting, desires position as school 
manager, or head of some department. Can 
show good results. May buy interest in school. 
Address, No. 12-B. 


A teacher with fifteen years’ experience who 
has built = two schools of his own, desires 
Position with a large, well-established ivate 
school in the East or Middle West as a solicitor. 
bs 4 be going East about June 1. Address, No. 


An experienced teacher desires a position as 
head of the Commercial Department or as a 
teacher in a Commercial Department in a college 
or high school. Am prepared to teach any com- 
mercial subject. Have d experience in busi- 
ness college and high school. Have M. C. S. 
degree. Address M. P. I. 


If a good Eastern Business School wishes to 
employ a young lady who can teach success- 
fully any business school subject or handle a 
department (commercial preferred) right up to 
the minute, address 4. 


‘TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted a male teacher in a small business 
college in the Northwest to begin September 1. 
Want one who would like to buy an interest in 
the business after he has been here a year if he 
finds things satisfactory. Must be able to teach 
Gregg Shorthand, ‘20th Century Bookkeeping”’ 
and penmanship. Address, ABC. 


Teacher wanted to operate and build up smal! 
business school in Iowa town of 12,451. Will 
pay 75% of net receipts. If, after a few years’ 
trial, the purchase the school is desired and 
my share of net receipts has reached a specified 
sum, I will give a Bill of Sale for the present 
equipment. Address, No. 3-B. 


A long established, essive, business college 
in Minnesota wants a field representative who 
will take a financial interest. Address, No. 4-B. 


Wanted, capable commercial teacher to take 
charge of Commercial Department and teach 
allied subjects. Must be of good appearance, 
reliable, capable of giving high grade instruction, 
and willing to take an interest in the work. One 
who has had some soliciting experience preferred. 
Address, Middle West. 


Wanted, an A-1 man to head business depart- 


ment in high grade school in Southwest. e 
city, good climate and a good salary to the right 
man. No. 11-B 

WANTED: A male teacher of Gregg Short- 


hand and Penmanship for at least three months 
this summer. Position may prove permanent 
with largest business college in Southwest Texas. 
Address, P. O. Box 977, m Antonio, Tex. 
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WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy or lease a good business school - 
in a city of 40,000 population. Massachusetts 
or Connecticut preferred. Particulars in first 
letter. Address, No. 6-B. 





Wanted to purchase all or part interest in a 
good commercial school. Have sixteen years ex- 
perience in commercial work. Will put in some 
cash and land in payment. Land located on or 
near lakes. In reply give details as to attendance, 
rnceate, profits, equipment, etc. Address, No, 





WANTED TO RENT. Experienced com- 
mercial teacher desires to rent a_ school. 
Would like to take possession about June 1. 
| a of references furnished. Address, No. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Money-making business college in Maine, 
best of reputation, unlimited territory, no com- 
petition, new — ment. Ill health reason for 
selling. I would also consider a lease of school, 
Territory of 30,000 people to draw from. Address, 


iP. K. H. 


$500 will buy small but wel! established and 
profitable business school in one of the best 
towns of Middle Tennessee. Address, Middle 
Tennessee. 


Business college in a city of 9,000 population 
in the Middle West. No competition, large 
territory, will sell low. Address, B. E. E. 


For Sale—Half interest in a well extablished 
business school. Modern equipment, reasona 
rent, little competition. This year excels all 
previous years. Good reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress, Opportunity. 


Old established business college in Nebraska 
doing good business in a progressive city. 
business in this part of the state. Well equipped, 
excellent reputation, good attendance, recei 
$25 per month tuition, good reason for selling. 
Cash or terms. Address, No. 524. 





Successful business college in a 
and growing southern city of 20,000. tablished 
25 years. Expenses very low. No other business 
college within a hundred miles. Priced low for 
a quick sale. Address, No. 5-B. 


osperous 


A high grade small school in the largest city 
in Texas. Price $3,500. Address, No. 69. 





WANTED A MANAGER. For an up-to- 
date business college in Middle West. Estab- 
lished in 1901, good territory. Will rent on 
commission or flat rate. Will also sell part 
interest. Address, No. 8-B. 
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in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
e should be addressed in care of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,’’ 
W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Well qualified young man desires position as 
teacher of bookkeeping and allied branches. 
Has had four years’ experience in public and 
private schools, Would prefer to locate in or 
near New York state. Address, No. 30. 


Wanted a position as commercial teacher 
beginning September, 1922. Can teach Gregg 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping and Typewriting. Have 
a university degree, attended the Collegiate 
Business Institute at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
have had three years’ experience as head of a 
commercial department. Address, No. 45. 


Wanted, a position in summer school to teach 
commercial subjects or supervise penmanship 
by teacher of several years’ experience. Uni- 
versity graduate, M. A. d . and two years’ 
commercial training. Address, Box 2, Lake 
Crystal, Minn. 


Young man, pleasing mality; taught 
commercial and io ic subjects in four 
Class A-1 High Schools. University graduate; 
post-graduate course in accounting. Member 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants; 
business experience; convincing credentials. 
Consider changing June 15 or September 1, 1922. 
Address, No. 55-A. 


Man teacher experienced ‘in high school and 
commercial subjects, is available for teaching 
or any other desirable position after May 26, 
Normal College and university graduate. Can 
coach athletics. Address, No. 65-A. 


Young lady wishes position as teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
and other allied subjects for the summer vaca- 
tion. Have five years’ experience. Ready for 
work June 5. Address, B. M. 


Experienced teacher as head of Commercial 
Department of High School. Four years’ ex- 
perience in commercial work. Desire position 
in business school. Able to teach any commer- 
cial subject, but prefer —— and com- 
mercial arithmetic. Available June 10, 1922. 
Address, No. 75-A. 


A young man with seven years’ successful 
teaching experience and some business experience 
desires position with Commercial School. 
Prefer position as head of Typewriting Depart- 
ment and can handle Gregg Shorthand, Elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping and other commercial sub- 
jects. Have several awards for speed and ac- 
curacy in typewriting. Many successful stu- 
dents. Address, Carl Morrow, Woodbine, Ia. 


A teacher of twelve years’ experience desires 
& position in a business college as Gregg Short- 
hand teacher. Will be available June 1, 1922. 
Address, H. 


Man of six years’ experience teaching com- 
mercial subjects and acting as head of a depart- 
ment, will be available about July 1, for a com- 
mercial position. Prefer a Business College in 
the Central States. S alty, Gregg Shorthand, 
Touch Typewriting, Office ining, etc. For 
full particulars, address, No. 85-A. 


Wanted, a position in summer school, to 
teach Typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping and other commercial subjects. 

years’ experience. Address Carl Morrow, 
Woodbine, Ia. 


Manager, several years’ ex ence well - 
ucated, can build a school, var be open Ay ce 


ition this summer or fall. If you are looking 
‘or a high grade man, address, Semnaer. 


Experienced teacher of bookkeeping and com- 
mercial arithmetic desires position for the 
——T. At - mt saerene Higher Account- 

n e Extension versity. Address 
Virginia May. ” ' 


MANAGER—An all round commercial teacher- 
cipal-manager wishes early engagement for 
une = September 1, where efficient work and 
executive ability mean permanent em - 
ag Hee or Northwest preferred. Sadees. 
lo. 


Position wanted in college or university to 
teach commerce courses or organize a Depart- 
ment of Commerce or Business Administration. 
Alumnus of two colleges sholding academic de- 
grees. Twenty years’ experience in t 
commerce courses. Can furnish satisfactory 
references as to scholarship and experience. 
Available September, 1922. Address, S. 


Teacher with five years’ experience, two in 
high school, two in normal and one in grades, 
desires position in high or normal school as 
teacher of bookkeeping and typewriting, or 
epee J and Gregg short - Can teach 

subjects. Address, Z. H. 


High School teacher with A. B. degree will be 
available for commercial position after May 19. 
my in —~ + = Gregg shorthand, 
spelling, typewr an ementary bookkeep- 
ing. Address 


A teacher with two years’ office and three 
years’ teaching experience will be available for 
a@ position after Yone 1 or September 1. Can 
teach Pitman shor d, bookkeeping, type- 
seine and other commercial subjects. Address, 


I am 28 years of age and have had eight years’ 
ex ence in all the major commercial 
subjects. I desire ition as manager of a good 
business school. ‘ould consider bu: part or 
whole after ability has been proven. iow em- 
ployed as head of Bookkeeping ent in 
a high school of 1200 students. iddle West 
preferred. Available June 10. Address, No. 1-B. 


A well qualified commercial man with a 
university and business college training. and 
with considerable experience in teaching book- 
keeping, shorthand, commercial law, commercial 
geography, and typewriting, now head of one of 
the largest high school commercial departments 
in the Northwest, will be glad to get in touch 
with sorte wishing such an applicant. Ad- 
dress, No. 2-B. 


Wanted, a e— as a poe pe teacher b 
a young man w ualified and experien: 
Will be available about J unel. Address, No. 9-B. 


By a married man, with Normal School and 
Business College training—five years of exper- 
ience as bookkeeper and accountant. Was head 
of commercial department of a business college 
for eight years. Head of commercial work in 
high school for five years. At present time teach- 
ing in commercial department of Teacher Train- 
ing College, but desire change at close of summer 
term in August. Can teach any branch of com- 
mercial work—either Gregg or Pitman Short- 
hand. Noe | —— highest testimonials. Ad- 
dress, L. J. T. 





20th Century 
Touch Typewriting 


A typewriting manual which 
arouses the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the student from the 
beginning of the course. It em- 
phasizes the value of finger 
gymnastics and produces correct 
writing habits. The student is 
taught to arrange his work in an 
artistic manner. Unnecessary 
or lost motion is eliminated. 


A method of speed develop- 
ment is provided that will bring 
out the best effort of each indi- 
vidual student, thus producing 
rapid and accurate typists. 





Holmes’ 
Personality and 
Salesmanship 


A text that is more than a 
mere treatise on salesmanship 
Its aim is to develop the student 
into a well-rounded, capable bus- — 
iness person. Each subject is 
treated with a view of giving an 
idea of the important facts and 
stimulating the mind of the 
reader to learn more. The text 
is divided into six divisions relat- 
ing to the following subjects: 

Buying 
Selling 
Advertising 
Getting into Business 
The Trend of Business 
Self-Development of 
Personality 





Ross’s 
Business English 


Used by the leading private 
and public schools of the United 
States. Offers an excellent short 
course in Business’ English. 
Teaches the make-up of business 
letters from the opening to the 
closing. Special emphasis placed 
on sales letters. Commercial 
abbreviations arranged alphabet- 
ically for ready reference. Prac- 
tical exercises accompany each 
lesson, giving the student an in- 
sight into the practical appli- 
cation of each principle as pre- 
sented. A teacher's handbook 
is provided. 





Peters’ 


Business Speller 
“The only way to learn to spell 
is by spelling” 

Five thousand words selected; first, 
with the object of giving those neces- 
sary for business use which are trouble- 
some or difficult to spell; second, 
words, which are technical or peculiar 
to a select classified list of subjects 
in common use; third, those words 
in modern use which should be in the 
vocabulary of every well-informed 


person. 

The words are first given in the 
form in which they ordinarily appear 
in print. This is followed by the 
same word divided into syllables and 
marked diacritically, thus enabling 
the learner to acquire correct pro- 
nunciation. The pronunciation, syl- 
labication and spelling are those au- 
thorized by Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary. Each word is 
defined. Synonyms have been used 
as definitions whenever possible. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





